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AN EASTER FLO .£R GIFT. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





O dearest bloom the seasons know, 

Flowers of the Resurrection blow, 
Our hope and faith restore ; 

And through the bitterness of death 

And loss and sorrow, breath a breath 
Of life forevermore! 


The thought of Love Immortal blends 

With fond remembrances of friends ; 
In you, O sacred flowers, 

By human love made doubly sweet, 

The heavenly and the earthly meet, 
The heart of Christ and ours! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Notice Miss Anthony’s appeal for mem- 
berships to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in another column. 
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The women of Denver have elected a 
municipal government pledged to reform, 
and have turned out the corrupt ring that 
has for years been robbing the city. Three 
cheers for the women of Denver! 


-_--— 


At the meeting of the Boston School 
Board on Apri) 13, a sub-master was 
chosen for the Christopher Gibson School, 
Mount Bowdoin. The committee on the 
ninth division, in whose hands the nom- 
ination rested, was divided. The major- 
ity favored Ida L. Boyden, the minority, 
Frederick W. Shattuck. The minority in 
its report said that the tendency for years 
had been to diminish the number of male 
teachers in the schools, a condition which 
itdeplored. There was a long discussion. 
Mrs. Fifield favored Miss Boyden, as did 
also Mr. Allen, Mr. Bassett and Dr. Lieb- 


man. Mr. Shattuck’s cause was cham- 
pioned by several of the members. Dr. 
Liebman expressed the opinion that 


women ought to be given a show with 
men in the position of masters and sub- 
masters of the schools of Boston. Mr. 
Anderson said that this community was 
under the terror of a woman’s spell since 
woman got the suffrage. It was time to 
speak out. He did not fear the women’s 
influence, and would talk plainly. Boys 
and girls coming out of the grammar 
schools were not so strongly de eloped, 
especially in the matter of discipline of 
mind, as they were ten or twenty years 
ago. He did not want to attribute it to 
the fact that there were so many women 
teachers in the schools, but one seemed 
to follow with the other. Mr. Hubbard 
spoke in favor of Mr. Shattuck, after 
which a ballot was taken and Mr. Shat- 
tuck was elected. 





The Committee on Normal School re- 
ported adversely on an order that the 
Normal School be so arranged that young 
men may enter and join the young women 
in the same course of study. The accom- 
modations of the school, the committee 
said, are inadequate. It referred briefly 
to the question of coéducation in this de- 
partment of the school system, saying it 
was one of such importance that the com- 
mittee would not attempt to decide it at 
Present. ‘When the new Norma School 
assumes a more tangible form, it may be 
Well to consider the advisability of admit- 
ting young men on the same footing as 
young women,” the committee said. The 
Teport was accepted. 





Dr. Henry M. Howe, the distinguished 
Sou of a distinguished mother, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, has been elected professor of 
metallurgy at Columbia University. Dr. 
Howe will give a course of lectures in 
the School of Mines, beginning on April 
19, treating of the properties of steel, 
‘rucible steel, cementation and the Har- 





vey process. Dr. Hows received the Bes- 
semer medal from the British Iron and 
Steel Institute for his work on the ‘‘Metal- 
lurgy of Steel,’’ and he is an ex-president 
of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers. 


A reception was given last Wednesday 
at the WomAN’s JOURNAL parlors to Mrs. 
Harriet Tubman, the remarkable old 
colored woman who acted as guide to 
about three hundred fugitives from slavery 
to freedom, and who afterwards, during 
the war, did invaluable work for the 
Union as scout and spy, besides nursing 
hundreds of sick and wounded soldiers 
back to life. Mr. F. J. Garrison planned 
the reception, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney pre- 
sided, and the survivors of the old aboli- 
tionists in this vicinity, with the children 
of those who have passed on, gathered to 
do Harriet honor. She told the story of 
her life in simple words, that left her 
hearers feeling braver and better. Mrs. 
Frances E. Harper also was present. 


-- 


TO CURE POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 


An article in the April Arena gives 
some startling figures showing the indif- 
ference with which many men regard 
their political duties: ‘‘In some cities, 
less than thirty per cent. of the voters 
cast a ballot, and in twenty-four of the 
largest cities barely half of the voters 
vote. The stay-at-home vote increased in 
Pennsylvania from 70,000 in 1888 to 610,- 
000 in 1895; in New York, from 75,000 to 
510,000; in Massachusetts, from 80,000 to 
230,000; in Ohio, from 40,000 to 180,000. 
In Georgia, at a recent election, only nine 
per cent. of the voters voted.”’ 

Where the majority of men do not care 
to vote, this fact is never regarded as any 
argument that the minority of men, who 
are sufficiently patriotic and _ public- 
spirited to wish to vote should be pre- 
vented from doing so. If this would not 
be a sound argument in the case of men, 
why is it any better when -applied to 
women? 

How to cure the political indifference 
of men is an anxious question among the 
friends of good government. Experience 
proves that woman suffrage helps power- 
fully in this direction. Mrs. Howard S, 
Stansbury, of Denver, says: 

“When suffrage was first granted to 
Colorado women, we were told we should 
never go to the primary meetings. We 
asked our husbands, ‘Is it our duty?’ 
They answered, ‘It most certainly is. 
Everybody ought to go, but nobody does.’ 
We inquired, and found that nobody ever 
had. But when we said we were going, 
they put on their overcoats and went with 
us. One of the marked results of woman 
suffrage has been to bring out a much 
larger attendance of men at the prima- 
ries,”’ 

Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, formerly of Albany, 
N. Y., now of Denver, says: ‘‘The enthu- 
siasm of women created a renaissance of 
interest among men, arousing the indiffer- 
ent from their political torpor.” 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
says: ‘‘Equal suffrage has not only edu- 
cated women and elevated the primaries, 
but it has given back to the State the ser- 
vices of her best men, large numbers of 
whom had got into the habit of neglecting 
their political duties.” 

It may be said that, though women 
would perhaps show themselves earnest 
and conscientious about voting at first, 
yet after the novelty wore off they would 
be apt to sink intc indifference, like the 
men, and merely swell the ranks of the 
non-voters. But in Wyoming, where 
women have had full suffrage for 28 years, 
the Secretary of State has just published 
a report showing that 90 per cent. of 
them vote. 

How to induce good men to vote is the 
problem of the day. The answer is, Give 
the ballot to their wives. : ah 








A. A. W. MID-YEAR CONFERENCE. 





The Association for the Advancement 
of Women held its mid-year conference at 
5 Park Street, Boston, April 8. Among 
those present were Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, Miss Susan Woodman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lord Tifft, the secretary, Mrs. 
Caroline A. Kennard, Mrs. Henrietta L. 
T. Wolcott, the treasurer, Miss Sarah J. 
Eddy, Dr. Mary F. Moody, Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe, Mrs. E. C. Keller, Miss 
S. H. Talbot, Mrs. Frances E. Harper, and 
others. 

It was voted to accept the cordial invi- 
tation of several large organizations of 





women in Nashville, Tenn., to hold the 
next annual meeting of the A. A. W. in 
that city. The city government and the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce joined in 
the invitation. 


-_-—- —_—_—— 





MISS WILLARD ON SLUM JOURNALISM. 





A New York daily asked Miss Willard’s 
opinion of the ‘‘distinguished journalist’ 
(name unknown), who lately said, ‘What 
God sees fit to let happen, I see fit to 
print.’’ She replied: 

It is not a question of what is fit for 
God to let happen; you cannot shirk your 
personal responsibility or shoulder over 
the burden of your misdoing upon the 
Omnipotent. Itis a question of what is 
fit for you to let happen. The bloody 
prize-fight in the sage grass would have 
been unknown except as “the likes of 
you”’ dragged it (with as much apparent 
affection as a cat lugs her kitten) in 
among the firesides of the land. It was 
not ‘fit’? for you to do this; it was not 
fair; it was most inconsiderate and un- 
kind. The home people have no redress; 
they have to take your paper or some 
other, and are condemned to read your 
headlines and to see your pictures. If 
you thought to have a “Slum Supple- 
ment’ or a “Saloon Edition,’’ that would 
help us out; but where would it leave you, 
and, as a matter of course, where are you 
left now? 

I write these words more in sorrow 
than in anger. My only brother was a 
journalist. I have edited a daily paper in 
Chicago, and I shall never forget how rich 
our morning’s mail was in criticisms be- 
cause of some advertisements that were 
not considered ‘‘up to key,” and how poor 
in the praise and much poorer in the 
subscriptions of good people. The Chicago 
Times said mockingly of me, ‘‘Miss Wil- 
lard is a temperance Republican—the only 
one of the species; but for our part we 
buy and sell news, and that is the whole 
of it.” But the Chicago Times, which in 
its day was probably the most monstrous 
illustration we had of what we used to 
call, and might still call again, ‘Satanic 
journalism,” bit the dust long ago, as 
thoroughly as did the Post, which, when 
my brother died, his heroic young wife 
and I tried to keep going, and tried in 
vain. All the same, the core of every 
question is ‘‘What is fit for you to do?” 
and the fittest will survive, and it will be 
the newspaper that makes most account 
of human brotherhood and those quali- 
ties by which alone that brotherhood may 
be developed in the individual, the muni- 
cipality, the State, the nation, and the 
wide, wide world. 

You ask for my opinion, and here it is, 
with a frank recognition of the good you 
have done, and which I believe you mean 
to do and may do in ten thousandfold 
larger measure hereafter. 





THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 


The Woman Suffrage Fair will be held 
in Lorimer Hall, Boston, Dec. 6-11. 

Mrs. Mary Schlesinger will be the head 
of the table prepared by the Brookline 
League. Each of the 130 members of the 
League is to make one article and to buy 
one. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Page and a sub- 
committee of eleven have the matter in 
charge. The Brookline table is sure to be 
a success, 

Mrs. Homer, of the Belmont League, 
will make a specialty of canned fruits, 
both giving them herself and soliciting 
them from others. 

Mrs. Myra Pitman will give an enter 
tainment in the fall for the benefit of the 
Fair. 

Mrs. Livermore has already received 
‘bushels of silks and satins.”’ 

Other Leagues and individuals are 
known to have in hand work for the Fair, 
but have not sent in details as to what 
they are doing. Every League or indi- 
vidual is urged to report work and plans 
as fully as possible, that they may be 
published as suggestions and encourage- 
ment to others. ro? % 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LONDON. 


A Brooklyn woman writes as follows of 
a meeting in London: 


I went to a Drawing Room meeting last 
week that was very interesting, on the 
question, “Is there any justifiable rea- 
son why women should not have the 
Parliamentary franchise?’ Half a dozen 
women spoke, all without papers, the 
main speaker giving some historical points 
—one, that women voted in Elizabeth’s 
time for some of the burgesses, and that in 
1866 about 7,000 voted in one place on the 
strength of a law passed through Lord 
Brougham’s efforts which declared that 
man must be understood to mean man- 
kind. The question of this vote was 
brought before a conrt of judges, and the 
votes were thrown out, after which the 
word male was inserted that there might 
be no further confusion. A lady from New 
Zealand gave an interesting account of the 
way in which they obtained the suffrage, 
how many times it was defeated in Com- 





mittee or Upper House after three read- 
ings in the Lower, and at last was attained 
by a majority of one, two in favor being 
ill; but the results had been entirely satis- 
factory. It was interesting, too, to see 
that those women who seemed largely to 
represent wealth and rank took the same 
ground that women at home do—that the 
industrial woman needs the ballot and 
ought to have it. I shall watch with 
great interest for the June 23 hearing, 
but it will be a bad time, just in the mid- 
dle of jubilee week. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 





At the Fortnightly last Tuesday, there 
was a large attendance. Mrs. Livermore 
presided. Miss Eva Channing read a very 
interesting paper on ‘‘Bicycling for Wom- 
en,’’ which was followed by discussion, 
Resolutions were passed rejoicing over 
the great victory for good municipal 
government just won by the women of 
Denver, and a description was read of the 
passage of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment by the Legislature of the State of 
Washington. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 
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ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A few more Armenian refugees have 
arrived, There are several young men 
wishing to do housework; two or three 
bright boys wanting to do chores for their 
board in a family where they can attend a 
public school; and a few male cooks. One 
can speak English, and has a good recom- 
mendation from an American family in 
Constantinople for whom he cooked for 
seventeen years. There is also a family 
consisting of father, mother and twelve- 
year-old daughter. They want to work 
where they can be together. The father 
speaks some English. He is a carpenter, 
but is willing to do anything. The mother 
understands washing, ironing, sewing, and 
general housework. She is well recom- 
mended as a good worker and a bright 
woman. These are good people, and 
would be valuable help. A. 8. B. 





A SCOTCH GIRL LETTER-CARRIER. 


A bonnie Scotch lass does the post- 
bag duties in an outlying district of Had- 
dington, her daily round covering an area 
of nearly twenty miles. 

Every morning at half-past nine, after 
helping with the ‘sorting’ of the mails, 
she is ready for the road, wearing the 
regulation boots and leggings, and in 
stormy weather finding the uniform water- 
proof cape supplied by the post-office to 
its letter-carriers—be these of masculine 
or feminine gender—a necessary protec- 
tion against the keen wind of the east 
coast. 

By 3 P. M. she is home again, still ‘*fit’”’ 
and quite ready if called upon for tele- 
gram delivery in the village, for she is a 
sturdy, rosy-cheeked little Scot, made still 
hardier by the outdoor life and exposure 
to weather. 

She meets with much kindness by the 
way—a lift in a friendly cart tides over 
many a weary mile, and drinks of milk 
and ‘‘a bit of oatcake”’ are plentiful at the 
farms as recompense for gossip of the 
outer world brought by this cheery young 
letter and news carrier. 

Her mother was questioned as to whether 
she was not afraid to trust her comely 
little girl—for this post-girl was only four- 
teen at the time the writer knew her— 
along the lonely country roads. 

‘‘Na,”’ she replied, ‘‘they micht annoy 
my dochter if she were alane, but they 
darena molest her wi’ the Queen’s bags.”’ 

The leather knapsack of her office is 
thus an efficient protection and chaperon. 

The post-girl is very decided in her 
views as to the superiority of her work to 
domestic service. ‘‘But for a’ my post 
wark,”’ she complained, ‘‘mither maks me 
sweep and milk the coos when I come ben 
the hoose.’’ Postal work appears to be 
only a temporary employment for girls, 
for it is generally relinquished when the 
approach of womanhood warrants the 
important ‘‘doing up”’ of the hair. 

The introduction of the parcel post has 
added a new disability to the employment 
of girls as letter-carriers, and also bars the 
use of the cycle on many a country 
“round.” 

The leather bag may easily be slung on 
the shoulder of the cyclist post-girl, but 
a morning of many parcels renders the use 
of the wheel a practical impossibility. 

In time to come Maggie may add to the 
store of the new Scotch literature, for in 
her life she meets with many incidents 
and romances which would produce more 
than one Barrie-esque book. 


‘CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Proressor Parks, Atlanta, Ga., 
has received six hundred additional names 
of women to be added to the appeal to 
the spring conferences to vote to admit 
women to the M. E. General Conference. 
Names should be sent to her quickly. 

Miss ANNA LONGSTRETH, one of the 
School Board of the Fifteenth Ward of 
Philadelphia, Pa., is an agent for the 
Equitable Life Assurance Company. This 
company insures women on the same 
basis as men, and employs women agents, 
giving them equal pay for equal labor. 





Mrs, JOSEPHINE SHAW LOWELL is one’ 
of the pioneers in prison reform work. 
As an expert in household economics she 
has been an educator of the women of her 
age and country, and as a member of the 
New York Board of Charities she has been 
influential for reform, stimulating other 
workers each in her special task. 

Miss CHARLOTTE S, GANNETT, one of 
the youngest players in the Essex County 
Golf Club, is the happy possessor of the 
title of woman champion. Miss Gannett 
won the honor after a siege of playing in 
wet weather and on muddy links that 
would daunt many men. Miss N. C. Sar- 
gent made the best women’s score for 18 
holes, which was 108. The best score 
made by the men was 86. 

Mrs. J. G. Sperry is one of the most 
interested workers in the West for prison 
reform. For sixteen years she has been 
connected with the Pueblo Benevolent 
Union House and Hospital in Colorado, of 
which she is now the superintendent. Mrs. 
Sperry is a voter. By her influence the 
laws of the State have been changed so as 
to give women whose husbands are mis- 
erable, drunken and good-for-nothing a 
chance to care for themselves and their 
children without molestation. 


Mrs. FLORENCE SPARREL, of Boston, is 
one of the bravest women of the century. 
She attacks all the mediwval abuses which 
linger in the prison systems of America, 
and in many instances has secured the 
abolition of ‘bread and water” and ‘‘soli- 
tary confinement.’’ She has shown the 
iniquity of depriving saint or sinner of 
God’s light, and of plunging human souls 
into darkness to prey on their own mis- 
fortunes. 

Mrs. AGNES L. D’ARCAMBAL, of Michi- 
gan, is a philanthropist of rare merit. In 
Kalamazoo, many years ago, she visited 
the jail and the State prison. In 1872 she 
began work for discharged prisoners, and 
secured a library for them, enlisting the 
school children of her city to earn money 
and buy books for it. With their help 
she gathered 500 volumes. Later she has 
established a home of industry for dis- 
charged prisoners, which has proved of 
great value. 

Mrs. LIVERMORE lectured before the 
Reading Woman’s Club, last Thursday 
afternoon, on ‘‘Coéperative Housekeep- 
ing.”’ At the close, the Domestic Science 
Class, which had charge of the afternoon, 
adjourned to the home of one of the mem- 
bers, where an elegant collation was 
spread, which had been cooked by the 
class members, and was served by them. 
Even the flowers which decorated the 
rooms were the product of their labors, 
and had been raised by them. They also 
furnished the music, one of the members 
being a very fine vocalist. 


Mrs. HARRIET TUBMAN, the courageous 
old colored woman, who has done so much 
for her people, is passing a few days in 
Boston. Garrison and Phillips and the 
old abolitionists held her in the highest 
estimation, and John Brown called her 
“General Tubman.”’ She has no pension, 
although her services during the war were 
worth hundreds of men to the govern- 
ment. Harriet can neither read nor write, 
but her life, written by her friend, Sarah 
Bradford, is for sale for her benefit, and 
may be ordered from Wm. Lloyd Garri- 
son, 35 Federal Street, Boston, price $1. 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY is busily at 
work assisting Mrs. Ida Harper in the 
preparation of her biography. She finds 
that she has thousands of letters from her 
friends and co-workers, containing their 
opinions of everything and everybody, but 
she has almost none of her own letters, 
containing what she herself thought and 
said. Miss Anthony therefore earnestly 
asks her old friends, or their children, to 
send her all letters of hers that they have 
in their possession. She will return them, 
if desired, after getting from them what 
she needs for her book. Her address is 





17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris, FRANCE, MARCH 27, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Men of the working classes in France do 
not think they need to earn all the family 
wants. There are thousands of married 
women employed as house-servants and 
cooks. Sometimes the husband is waiter 
or coachman in the same house, more 
‘cequently he is not, but is in service or 
works somewhere else. The children, if 
there are any, are put out to nurse in 
peasants’ homes, or sent to poor relatives 
in the country to whom the board-money 
is most welcome. When they need to go 
to school, they return to Paris and are 
placed in the ‘‘Homes’’ managed by the 
Sisters or Brothers of some religious 
order, where they are well cared for, prop- 
erly taught, receiving a sort of common 
school education. I do not think that 
French housekeepers expect their ser- 
vants to agree to ‘‘No followers allowed.”’ 

The servants of a French household have 
their special rooms on the upper floor of 
the apartment house, reached only by the 
servants’ staircase, which does not com- 
municate with the rest of the apartment. 
Here, if they so choose, the married ser- 
vants may live, either with or without the 
sanction of their employers, who cannot 
possibly control their actions. The lady’s 
maid usually has a bedroom in the apart- 
ment, for obvious reasons. 

Lately there has been a ‘‘tempest in a 
workshop” over the question of female 
employees in a new branch of industry. 
The men wanted nothing less than to 
force an employer to discharge seven 
young women. These had been presented 
by the managers of the Society for Decora- 
tive Art, who take an interest in women 
desiring to use their artistic talents in 
order to be self-supporting. Finding 
some very apt pupils in a drawing-school, 
they succeeded in obtaining them posi- 
tions as apprentices in a house where pat- 
terns for weaving all sorts of tissues are 
designed. This does not call for genius, 
but for that manual dexterity and delicate 
taste in which many women excel. The 
young girls were accepted on the same 
terms as young men. They were to re- 
ceive the same salary at the conclusion of 
their apprenticeship. This shows that 
the conspiracy against these girls was not 
due to fear of lessened salaries, but to 
dread of competition, an unmanly fury 
against women’s entrance into the lists of 
honorable workers. The Syndical Cham- 
ber of Workmen called a meeting ‘‘to 
oppose the Syndical Chamber of Em- 
ployers on the question of admitting 
female hands in the corporation.’”’ The 
usual blatant arguments were used, and 
when a voice cried out: ‘But suppose 
she’s single? Suppose she’s a widow with 
children? Suppose her husband is sick or 
out of work?” there was not a single rea- 
sonable reply. It is all very well to say, 
‘“‘Let women stay at home; their hus- 
bands will support them,’’ but facts do 
not substantiate the claim. Too many 
workmen remain unmarried for reasons 
of their own; such as love of ease, com- 
fort, and freedom from responsibilities, 
and drunkenness is increasing yearly, so 
that married workmen not only ‘‘drink’’ 
their own wages, but their wives’ slender 
earnings as well, and it is just this last 
and crowning evil that Mme. Schmahl’s 
society is endeavoring to check. 

The pattern designers threatened a 
strike; next wanted to have the offending 
employer boycotted. But common sense 
and decency, backed by public opinion, 
won the day, and after the livéliest kind 
of a skirmish in newspapers of all shades 
of opinion, the male pattern designers had 
to yield and bottle up their rage against 
the seven girls. Perhaps they are merely 
waiting for an opportunity for revenge. 
At all events, the girls have been retained 
by the employer, who held out bravely 
for his and their right to do as they 
pleased, syndicates to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Let us hope that, in a fair 
field without favor, the best workers will 
succeed. So after all France is moving, 
though slowly, and in the rear of the 
nations she once led. 

Just as I was about closing my letter, I 
noticed in the Temps that the pattern 
designers’ apprentice question had en- 
tered a new and acute phase. Mr. Gat- 
tiker, the employer of the seven young 
girls, has been accused of accepting them in 
order to reduce the salaries hitherto paid 
—and they were excellent, ranging from 
$1 to $8 perday. A circular signed by 400 
designers has been sent to all employers 
in that branch of business, ‘‘enjoining 
them to discharge the women and to bind 
themselves never to introduce the female 
element into their workshops.’’ With one 
exception, all the employers refused to 
entertain this proposition. The delegates 
met, had a stormy meeting, and the word 
‘strike’? was uttered. The delegates ex- 
plained that their mission had miscarried, 
not only by reason of the employers’ op- 
position, but by the help vf the press, 
which had thought their demands exces- 
sive. In consequence, they formulated 


their claim somewhat as follows: ‘The 
woman question is not involved here. We 
are accused of being opposed to feminine 
emancipation; that is a mistake. If young 
girls have been engaged for our trade, it 
was not done ina spirit of philanthropy, 
but in order to take advantage of them in 
future, and this has been done from the 
start, for they have to pay for their ap- 
prenticeship, contrary to established cus- 
tom. The aim of the employers is to 
reduce all salaries, and this mancuvre 
will succeed, if we do not prevent it. 
They will offer women a lower salary than 
ours, and as the number of unemployed 
young girls is immense, as soon as they 
see they can earn a dollar a day by draw- 
ing, they will prefer our profession to 
teaching, for instance, and at once invade 
our shops. The market of hands being 
overstocked, salaries will go down, we 
shall no longer earn a living by our labor, 
and we shall not even find work.’’ The 
only employer present went even further, 
and said that the introduction of women 
would lower the trade itself, for artists 
would no longer seek employment at an 
occupation where their talents would not 
be paid as they deserved, and that the very 
industry of designing would be ruined, 
since it could not live without artists. 

Various plans were broached for com- 
pelling employers to send away the girls 
and never take any others. Finally they 
agreed upon the following proposition: 
“This is war to the knife against em- 
ployers—war up to a general strike. The 
whole corporation must be on foot. Let 
us name a permanent strike committee.” 
This was done, after a great deal of 
trouble. No one wanted to put himself 
forward. This committee of six received 
full powers to obtain the triumph of the 
claims of the male pattern designers by 
any possible means. It will begin its work 
by a second effort with the employers. 

B, PHILLIPs. 


WOMEN AND WAR. 





Mr. Godkin’s able portrayal, in the Cen- 
tury, of the absurdity of war as a rem- 
nant of barbaric ages wholly incompatible 
with the present aspect of civilization, 
graphic and convincing as are its argu- 
ments, nevertheless echoes the sentiments 
of but a comparatively small number of 
liberal thinkers. For people may be 
broad-mfmded, they may be logical, and 
they may even be enlightened; but people 
who are clear-headed, right-minded and 
large-hearted enough to understand that 
war is a no less odious thing than the 
wholesale massacre without rhyme or 
reason of human beings destined to live, 
not to slaughter and to be slaughtered, 
are not often met with. 

Women are reputed to be peace-loving, 
as it is but natural that we should expect 
them to be, since war to them, in thou- 
sands upon thousands of cases, means the 
loss or the crippling of those whom they 
have cherished as only women can cherish, 
the destruction of their home-life and the 
substitution of heavy cares and struggling 
poverty for happiness and _ prosperity. 
But, as qualities which we do not really 
possess are sometimes ascribed to us by 
others, so do many women neither preach 
nor practice the peace doctrines they are 
supposed to hold. 

Nature, habit and environment all tend 
to make women more peaceable than men, 
albeit history exalts the deeds of many a 
noble woman-soldier, and the world’s 
greatest poets do homage to the memory 
of the martial queens and maiden-war- 
riors, whose prowess equalled, when it 
did not surpass, that of the chivalric 
knights errant of yore. It is not to be 
wondered at that the warlike spirit of the 
feudal ages should have tempted women 
to cast off the shackles which the domestic 
life of the period laid on their mental and 
physical development, for the sake of fol- 
lowing the example of the knights who 
surrounded them, that being the only way 
in which they could establish their equal- 
ity with men. But the time has long 
since passed when the cultivation of a 
savage pastime calling for brute force and 
calculated to inspire fierce passions in 
woman, rather than lofty sentiments, was 
necessary to the enjoyment of personal 
freedom; and although modern instances 
of woman’s bravery on the battle-field are 
by no means unknown—no less than five 
hundred women are said to have taken 
part in the War of the Rebellion alone, 
disguised as soldiers—the evolution of 
centuries has to a great extent done away 
with woman's ambition to bear arms. 

The trend of the woman’s movement, 
independently of creed and of nationality, 
is towards the abolition of war. The 
Women’s International Peace Union and 
the temperance societies which have found 
their way even into Germany, where war 
and wine play so great a part in the life 
and literature of the people, are the noblest 
and the most fitting monuments ever 
erected to the cause and to the preserva- 
tion of peace. Yet, like the women anti- 
suffragists, who leave no stone unturned to 





injure their own interests, women of ad- 





vanced ideas are blind enough to contend | grow dim. It is the reading of her paper 


that war must be, if the well-being and | 
the greatness of a nation are to be assured. | 
In the expounding of such theories, it | 


would be wiser for women not to lose 


sight of historical facts. The seizure of | 


other countries, the capture and the en- 
slavement of hostile races, for a time pro- 


duced affluence and promoted the growth | 


of industry and the spread of the fine arts 
among the ancient Greeks, the Romans 
and the Carthaginians. 
wonderful wars were the source of their 
glorification in the pages of the world’s 
history; but they were also the cause of 


the rapid downfall which ensued when | 


decadence had once setin. The extraordi- 
nary deterioration in racial quality and 
ability, or the total dying-out of these 
three powerful nations, show that the 
constant ravaging of war is more liable to 


Their great and | 


| 


ensure the extinction of races than to con- | 


serve national greatness. 

Another favorite argument which pro- 
gressive women do not hesitate to make 
use of is that every people needs a good 
stirring up and a thorough scourging 
from time to time, however favorable the 
condition of things happens to be at the 
moment, so that the degenerate elements 
may be eliminated. Any one who affirmed 
that a flower-garden could be kept in 
order by the indiscriminate removal of 
flowers and weeds together would be cov- 
ered with ridicule; yet this is exactly 
what so absurd an assertion in regard to 
mankind would pretend. The prevalence 
of disease, the increased frequency with 
which accidents occur since the discovery 
of inventions conducive to convenience, 
but dangerous to human life, and the 
continuous devastations which Nature 
takes upon herself, would lead one to 
assume that sufficient havoc is wrought 
among us poor mortals without the aid of 
war. And, since the Creator has not yet es- 
tablished the survival of the fittest, we can- 
not hope to keep those whom we consider 
the most promising with us, while con- 
signing those whose existence we regard 
in the light of a drain on the community 
to a violent death. 

Human nature in general is addicted to 
oppressing its less fortunate fellow-beings. 
The tendency to domineer and to molest 
is essentially characteristic of man; but 
that woman is by no means devoid of it 
has been proved by Cleopatra’s conquests, 
by the horrors of Bloody Queen Mary’s 
reign, and, to come down to modern 
times, by the Southern women who were 
sometimes harder taskmasters than the 
most cruel slaveholders, and by the 
toleration with which the general run of 
women view that monstrous atrocity, 
war. 

When we chance to meet some one 
who admits that war is wrong on principle, 
that it must be a source of untold misery 
and desolation to the country in which it 
is carried on, we are almost sure to hear 
the antiquated fallacy that international 
strife is unavoidable, as long as one 
country shall employ a standing army 
which might endanger the safety of her 
neighbors, or of far-away nations across 
the seas. The futility of there being 
standing armies when there is a burning 
wrong to redress has been painfully 
demonstrated by the attitude which those 
nations who pride themselves on their 
military power have maintained towards 
the Armenian question. It were useless 
indeed to attempt the institution of any 
reform, if everybody were as loath to make 
a beginning as are the European nations 
to banish the spectre of war which is ever 
present with them by discarding the 
standing armies that impoverish nations 
to such a fearful extent. 

The annals of crime bear convincing 
testimony that the animal impulses in 
mankind require no artificial fostering to 
develop them. The fighting element is 
rarely left out of anybody’s composition, 
and its gratification is amply provided for 
by the inquiring and aggressive spirit of 
the day, by unrestrained indulgence in 
brutal sports, and by college societies 
which observe customs and forms of 
initiation not unlike the tortures of olden 
times. HELEN ELIsE VILLARD. 





THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL APPRECIATED. 





Numerous letters like the following are 
compensation for labor and self-sacrifice 
in the good cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment: 

PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 5, 1897. 

Dear Friends: Your paper is a con- 
tinual help to me. The articles written 
by Henry Blackwell and his daughter are 
a constant inspiration, and after reading 
them, I wonder that every enlightened 
man and woman does not grasp the situa- 
tion and give time and thought to this 
cause, until there shall be no inequality 
on account of sex before the law. It 
seems very strange and selfish that hus- 
bands, fathers and sons could ever have 
put into words and placed upon our 
statute books laws so degrading to their 
own wives, mothers and daughters. I do 
not wonder that our dear Lucy Stone 
rebelled. Her name and work are a light 
set before her followers, which will never 
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| statement in ‘‘How 


that has made me a womanly woman, 
trying in every way possible to bring 
about this much-needed reform. 
Say not of our dear departed 
“She is dead.”’ 
She is but 
Larger-souled, and deeper-hearted, 
Passing into realms unknown. 
All the air of earth is sweeter 
For her being’s full release ; 
All our own lives are completer 
For her triumph, for her peace. 


I thank you, dear friends, for your lov 
ing guidance from week to week. 
A. E. M. 
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HOW WE ARE GOVERNED. 





MELROSE, MAss., APRIL 5, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Anna Dawes makes the following 
We Are Governed” 
(1895), which we use in the Melrose High 
School: 

There are one or two States which allow 
women to vote for certain officers of the 
State itself, and to fill such offices. But 
this does not apply to national offices. It 
is doubtful whether Congress would allow 
women in that body if they should be 
elected. 

Before this she says: 

The present restriction of this privilege 
to men may or may not be wise, or even 
just, but it is a fact. 

Kindly give me the names of the States 
which now allow women to vote for State 
officers. Yours very truly, 

Hattie G. RICKER. 

[Miss Dawes’ book is inaccurate in the 
above statement. In four States women 
are now voters not only for State and 
local officers, but for all public officers, in- 
cluding presidential electors, members of 
Congress, and all national officers elected 
by the people. The women of those 
States are eligible for all public offices, in- 
cluding U. 8, Senators and Representa- 
tives, and President and Vice-President of 
the United States. Until these corrections 
are made the book, ‘‘How We Are Gov- 
erned,’’ should be excluded from the 
schools, H. B. B.] 
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A POPULAR FEMININE RITE. 





The efforts women must make to keep 
the place which they have already won 
for themselves in professional and _ busi- 
ness life, and the efforts they must con- 
tinue to make to gain all the freedom 
which is theirs by right, will meet the 
strongest opposition in the next few years. 

The opposition will result from several 
causes. The conservatives have only just 
begun to realize the necessity for opposi- 
tion. The novelty of the radical move- 
ment has gone, and therefore its attrac- 
tiveness to some of its early advocates. 
But by all odds the greatest factor is the 
hold which the orthodox ideal woman 
has upon public sentiment. 

In a recent issue of a family paper, a 
woman makes an appeal to young women 
to take up the ‘‘profession of daughters” 
again. Another writer glorifies the “‘self- 
effacing woman.’’ In both articles, the 
ideal woman leaves personal ambition 
and business to the fathers, husbands, or 
brothers, and is content with ‘holding up 
the prophet’s hands.”’ 

As for fiction, which is supposed to por- 
tray the ideals of a people, it would be a 
difficult matter to find a more popular 
figure than the self-effacing woman. She 
is heroine, sub-heroine, reformed villain, 
and victim. There is scarcely a story in 
which she does not appear in some guise 
or other to the satisfaction of the reader, 
though her sorrows may provoke tears. 

We read of the doting maiden aunt who 
denies herself the necessities of life to 
send her degenerate nephew through col- 
lege, and fall to worshipping her, quite 
forgetting that, with a less doting aunt, 
there would probably have been a less 
degenerate nephew. Reason and benevo- 
lence still have but a small place in the 
making of the ideal woman, either in 
fiction or reality. 

However much we may like to believe 
to the contrary, as a matter of fact, it is 
by no means an exploded idea that a 
woman’s crown of crowns is the success in 
life of her husband or children, and any 
sacrifice which she may see fit to make of 
herself to gain this end is thought praise- 
worthy by the same women who hasten 
to send missionaries to rescue the Indian 
widows, who, custom demands, shall burn 
on their husbands’ graves. 

Again, the argument which opponents 
of equal suffrage most frequently use is 
that a woman who votes will give up her 
old position in the home. She will insist 
upon broadening her field of usefulness, 
may possibly insist upon having a career 
and fame, a terrible calamity from their 
point of view. All this goes to prove that, 
though the emancipated woman is much 
talked of, and suffers, with popular per- 
sonages, the grossest insults at the hands 
of the cartoonist, she is not popularly ac- 
cepted as an ideal. People, for the most 
part, are still worshipping the woman 
who gives her all to somebody.  Self- 
sacrifice is pretty generally conceded to 
be a woman’s cardinal virtue. 


ee 
far too little benevolence and wise self. 
sacrifice in these days. But of sentimenta} 
self-obliteration we have far too much, 
We have too many domestic martyrs, ang 
too few true heroines who give much for 
the sake of establishing great principles 
and righting great wrongs, 

It is not necessary that every woman 
should leave her family for a profession, 
But it is necessary that every woman who 
is occupied with home duties should stijj 
find time and interest for reasonable ser. 
vice to the world, which shall benefit 
others as well as her own family, [p. 
stead of this we find thousands of women 
who spend their days solely in the service 
of their own. And these women sup- 
pose and are thought by their friends to 
be performing their whole duty. These 
women are not doing their duty. Their 
husbands may become presidents and 
their children poets and scholars, but 
their greatness is not gained through a 
woman’s weakness. On the contrary, 
when a wife and mother insists upon 
monopolizing the unselfishness and bur. 
den-bearing of a family, she is more likely 
to make inefficient sinners of her husband 
and children than to make a saint of her- 
self. And she should not overlook the 
fact that she is more valuable to her family 
and society as a creature of flesh and 
blood than as a sainted memory. 

But in all conservative discussions of 
woman’s place in the world, two points 
are constantly ignored. A woman is an 
individual and not an automatic attach- 
ment; she is a member of society as well 
as a member of a family group. 

What moral right has an individual to 
annihilate her individuality? What moral 
right has a member of society to exhaust 
herself in the service of half a dozen peo- 
ple? But this is what the orthodox ideal 
woman virtually does. Her life, by right, 
does not belong to one person, but to 
many, and she cannot fulfil her duty to 
the many by doing more than her duty to 
the few. Indeed, in confining her service 
to the small group, she weakens her 
powers until she becomes useless to all, 
For we cannot give more than we are, nor 
can we continue to give unless we first 
give care to ourselves, at least to the ex- 
tent of cultivating and nourishing our 
own capabilities. A woman, then, can- 
not fulfil her destiny by self-effacing. She 
is part of a whole which is weakened and 
made inefficient by the weakness of its 
parts. 

So, first of all, we must have a higher 
and truer ideal woman, if we are to make 
the progress which we wish in establish- 
ing freedom for women. Some one has 
said that men write about women as if 
they were china dolls, and treat them like 
the veriest clay. There is far too much 
truth in this. What we have to do is to 
substitute a true ideal for this pottery 
ideal. Our ideal woman must be a human 
being, with reasonable powers and ambi- 
tions; not the servant or toy of man, and 
the mere inspirer of great actions; but the 
equal of man and the actual doer of great 
actions. ABIGAIL WILLIAMS CLARK. 

74 Hawes St., Central Falls, R. I. 


CANTABRIGIA CLUB. 

This year promises to be a notable one 
in the history of the Cantabrigia Club. 
Its six hundred or more members are 
developing a splendid esprit de corps, and 
are using their influence in valuable ways. 

The Club is divided into sections, each 
under the leadership of some woman 
trained in her special department, and 
the work of the past winter has been most 
encouraging. 

The Section of Science and Education, 
Miss Virginia Hall, chairman, has laid out 
some far-reaching plans for summer work. 
It is now arranging for an Authors’ Read- 
ing to be given in Sanders Theatre the 
last week in April, for the benefit of the 
Radclifte Scholarship Fund. 

A free kindergarten is to be established 
in the crowded portion of East Cambridge 
during the summer months, under the 
direction of trained kindergartners, when 
provision will be made for sixty children. 

By suggestion of the founder of the 
Club, Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, a ‘‘Chil- 
dren’s Day’’ will be observed on this day, 
April 17, for the children of the Club. 
Miss Mary French Field will recite poems 
written by her distinguished father, 
Eugene Field, so aptly styled ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Poet,’’ and Miss Ella Chamberlin 
will whistle. Refreshments will be pro- 
vided, and a royal good time is expected. 

On Friday, April 16, a mass meeting of 
the women of Cambridge was held iD 
Epworth Church, under the auspices of 
the Club, to discuss the matter of the 
reckless slaughter of birds. Mrs. Emma 
Endicott Marean, who formulated and pre 
sented to the Club the resolutions protest- 
ing against this cruel practice, necessitated 
largely by the present fashion of decora- 
tion for hats and bonnets, had charge of 
the meeting, and the subject was pre 
sented by such speakers as Mr. Brewster, 
the eminent ornithologist, Col. T. W: 
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Freeman Palmer, Dean Hodges, of the 
Episcopal Theological School, and others. 
In the Civics department, Mrs. M. P. C. 
Billings, chairman, a legislative commit- 
tee is appointed, and reports are read at 
every meeting of the Club of all legislative 
discussions, especial attention being given 
to such matters as pertain to the home 
and schools, Frequent opportunities are 
given such members as desire to attend 
legislative hearings to do so under the 
guidance of a member of the committee. 
The Literature Section, Mrs. Mary L. 
Sherman, chairman, had charge of the 
recent dramatic entertainment at the 
Tremont Theatre for the benefit of the 
Club House Fund, which was such an 
unqualified social and financial success. 
The other sections, Art, Home and Phil- 
anthropy, are doing quiet and effective 
work, and to the chairmen is due much 
credit for their painstaking and devoted 
HELEN A. WRIGHT. 


service. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 
SCARLET OR Wuite. By Willis Mills, 


New York: Authors’ Publishing 
Price, 75 cents. 


M. D. 
Association. 


The object of this book is to promote 
areformation in morals, It is dedicated 
by the author ‘‘to all who believe that with 
the close of the century should disappear 
forever that stupendous farce, that most 
colossal outrage of all civilizations, the 
double standard of morals.’’ Its mottois a 
quotation from Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing: 

There! Look me in the face! in the face. 

Understand, if you can, 

That the eyes of such women as I am are 

as clean as the palm of a man. 

The story is of a girl, young, innocent, 
inexperienced, who, engaged to a young 
man in whom she has perfect confidence, 
finds herself betrayed, ruined and deserted. 
But, encouraged by generous and just 
friends, she leaves her child in care of her 
grandparents, goes through a five years’ 
course in an Illinois seminary, and after- 
wards is sought in marriage by a man who 
knows her history and who loves and re- 
spects her. 

This book applies the principle fully and 
fearlessly that a woman who has sinned 
shall be treated precisely as a man who has 
sinned—that she should have an equal 
chance to reform, and by so doing win re- 
spect and esteem. The story is beautifully 
told. There is not an impure thought or 
suggestion, or any lowering of the stand- 
ard of virtue. The author says: 

“In every nation on earth man has made 
a profound failure in government. A Sen- 
ate bought up by millionaires, Congress 
and State Legislatures passing laws dic- 
tated by plutocrats, foreign and home 
syndicates owning millions of acres that 
should go to the working people, grinding 
down of employees by employers, corrup- 
tion in the government of cities, venality 
of public officials and of the press, growth 
of crime and lawlessness, evasion of taxa- 
tion by the rich, the social evil, and the 
drink evil. Every one of these menaces 
the home. Woman must protect herself, 
and to do it she must enter the arena of 
a larger life.”’ 

This is a noble book. It deals with the 
social question with splendid fidelity to 
truth and justice. Every woman ard every 
man should read it. H. B. B. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 








Miami County was one of the nearly 
thirty counties in Kansas that last fall 
elected women as county superintendents 
of school. Miss Lizzie Boyle, a successful 
teacher of several years’ experience, was 
the only candidate on the Republican 
ticket who was elected. She was (being 
4 woman) acceptable to all parties, and is 
filling her position with credit to herself 
and satisfaction to all. 

The New York Herald complains that 
the woman teachers are underpaid on 
the ground that if the women’s salaries 
are advanced the men’s might be scaled 
down, and adds: 

The city can well afford to pay good 
Prices for good teachers of both sexes. Our 
Whole system of public education is 
Mapped out on a broad and liberal scale, 
with this single exception, that the old- 
fashioned idea of a weaker sex that de- 
Serves smaller consideration has been 
permitted to retain a place in the mind of 
the Board of Education. Practically there 
18 nO weaker sex nowadays, especially in 
the class-rooms of our universities and 
normal schools. Woman’s brain ranges 
along with man’s. The outputs of her 
brain should, approximately at least, be 
48 valuable as man’s. 

Speaking of the modern child, I heard 
a story about two little grandnephews of 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe which is too 
good and Beecherish to keep. At Christ- 
mas time, the boys, having written out a 
list of those whom they wished to re- 
member, with the amount of money re- 
quired placed at each name, submitted it 
to their father to indorse and cash. At 
the top of the paper was ‘““Mamma, $1;”’ 
with “Papa, 75 cents’’ underneath. ‘‘How 
is this?’’ asked their father. ‘‘'Mamma’s 
present $1, and mine only 75 cents?’’ 
“That's all right,’ said the elder boy. 
‘‘Isn’t it, Joe?’ appealing to his little 
brother. ‘‘“Mamma ought to have more 
than papa, hadn’t she?” ‘Yes,’’ said Joe, 
with complete conviction. ‘You see, 
mamma is our mother by bornation, and 
you are just our papa by marriage!’’— 
Herald. 

Dr. 8. W. Abbott, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Health, presented 
some interesting figures at the last quar- 
terly meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, showing the comparative 
fatality of consumption in men and in 
women, In 1851 the rate was 1,451 females 
to 1,000 males; in 1890, 1,055 females to 
1,000 males; and last year (1895) 974 
females to 1,000 males, being the first year 
in the history of the State in which the 
number of deaths among women from 
phthisis was less than among men. He 
considers it a significant fact that a uni- 
form reduction in the rate of women’s 
deaths from this disease began abuot five 
years ago—about the time when women 
began to ride the bicycle extensively, and 
he believes that this diminution in the 
death rate is due directly to this great in- 
crease in open-air exercise among women. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A LITTLE CAROL. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 








Every Easter morning 
Little angels go 
Out from heavenly gardens 
To the earth below, 
Carrying blessed lilies 
To plant in hearts of men, 
And make their thoughts and feelings 
Holy-pure again. 
—Christian Register. 
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GEORGE AND THE GEESE. 

“Georgie, do you want to go to the 
orchard with me while I hang up the 
clothes?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, Barbie,’ said Georgie 
clapping his hands. He was always glad 
to go to the orchard with some one, but 
he was afraid to go alone, he was sucha 
little fellow. He felt sure Barbie would 
take just as good care of him as mamma 
always did; but when the clothes were 
hung up Barbie went to the house with- 
out saying a word to Georgie. 

The little boy soon found that he was 
alone, and set up a loud cry. This drew 
the attention ofa flock of geese, who were 
nibbling grass near by, and they all came 
around him. No doubt they wondered 
what small thing it was that stood so still 
and made such a noise. It couldn’t bea 
goose, though Georgie was not much big- 
ger than a goose, and, you may think, 
acted much like one. Was it something 
good to eat? 

They quacked to each other these ques- 
tions, and then they began to nibble his 
fingers. Georgie’s cries grew louder and 
his tears fell faster, and oh, how far away 
the house seemed, and there were no win- 
dows looking out upon the orchard. He 
would run, but he was afraid the geese 
would knock him down with their wings. 
If he stood still he was afraid they would 
eat him up, and mamma would never 
know where her little boy had gone to. 

Oh, he must get home to mamma; and 
giving one great, big, frightened yell, he 
started and ran, expecting the next mo- 
ment to feel the strong white wings beat- 
ing him to the ground; but to his great 
surprise the geese made no objection to 
his going, and he was soon showing his 
bleeding fingers to mamma and telling 
the story of his wonderful escape. Mamma 
listened, and kissed the little finger-tips 
and bound them up carefully. She rocked 
her little boy in her arms and sang to 
him. The geese in the orchard went on 
quietly nibbling the grass. They had 





forgotten all about him.— Our Little Ones. 





CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh 
is a blood or constitutional disease, and in 
order to cure it you must take internal 
remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken 
internally, and acts directly on the blood 
and mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine. It was 
prescribed by one of the best physicians 
in this country for years, and is a regular 
prescription. It is composed of the best 
tonics known, combined with the best 
blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

¥. J. Cuenry & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price T5c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








HUMOROUS. 


The acme of politeness was reached by 
a mining superintendent, who posted a 
placard reading: ‘Please do not tumble 
down the shaft.”—Melbourne Weekly 
Times. 


Watts—Just look at that fellow on the 
bicycle, will you? What in the world is 
the use of his humping over so? Potts— 
He must be trying to put his shoulder to 
the wheel.— The Observer. 


‘Do you think, professor, that the 
theory that Mars is inhabited has any 
practical value?” ‘Do I think so?” re- 
turned the professor. ‘I know it. Some 
periodicals pay $20 a page for articles on 
the subject.’’— Washington Star. 


Wanted: By a dowager too aged to ride 
a bicycle (eighty-four), an experienced 
lady cyclist accustomed to the very best 
society. Must be able to ride twenty 
miles an hour so as to keep in sight young- 
est daughter, who is agile and injudicious. 
Apply to A. B. C., No. 62 Belgrade Square. 
— London Truth. 


A little girl in Aberdeen brought a bas- 
ket of strawberries to the minister very 
early on Monday morning. ‘Thank you, 
my little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘They are very 
beautiful; but I hope you didn’t gather 
them yesterday, which was the Sabbath 
day.’ “No, sir,’’ replied the child, “I 
pulled them this morning, but they was 
growing all yesterday.”’ 

A number of “bulls,” by members of 
Parliament and others, have been printed 
lately; but bishops seem to perpetrate 
them sometimes. His lordship of Ripon, 
in a sermon the other day at Calverley, 
near Leeds, betrayed his Hibernian origin, 
not for the first time, in the same way. 
He said, “‘My brethren, I beg you to take 
hold of your own heart, and look it straight 
in the face.’’— Westminster Gazette. 








TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 


Impure blood is the natural result of 
close confinement in house, schoolroom 
or shop. 

Blood is purified by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, and all the disagreeable results of 
impure blood disappear with the use of 
this medicine. 

If you wish to feel well, keep your blood 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 

Hoop’s Pius are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli- 
able,,sure. 














EDUCATIONAL. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENED SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radcliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard. 





——Send for Catalogues.—— 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 


School of Expression. 
ART, LITERATURE, ORATORY. 








Special courses in various subjects, one to ten 
hours a week, in Literature (Mr. Oscar Fay Adams), 
Dramatic Training (Mr. Wm. Seymour), Vocal 
Training, Vocal Expression. Pastor’s Class, Mon- 
days at12. Saturdays for Teachers. The School 
publishes an artistic quarterly, ‘‘Expression,”’ $1.00; 
Province of Expression, $2.00. Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, $1.25; Imagination and Dramatic In- 
stinct, new book, $1.50. Catalogues and circulars 
free. Address, 


S. S. CURRY, Ph. D., 
458 Boylston Street, Boston. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D.. President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 Reeth pe ay, a ~ 
Girls’ Classical School. Seotember 22nd, 189 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accommodations tor boarding 
pupils. Send for catalogue. 

THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 

MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 


West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexes.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NgwrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 








MATZOON. 


wa 


as 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 


For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 


22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE eee, 
3 Armenian Rug 
and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 


Office, 15 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 





The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less. 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.’’-—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleanin 
satisfactory. I 
before.”—(Mrs.) T. 
Boston. 

“Tl am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish rugs 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in voy 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.’’ — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 
have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD, 
527 Beacon St. 

“The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”,—(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


and repairing of my rugs was most 
ave never had them as well done 
G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 








By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo0. Cloth. 
$2.00 net, 


Though called a second edition, this is practically 

a new book, nearly every line having been re-written 

and much that is new introduced. 

CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support From Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. §&. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Manuscript STANDS a good 

You Pehance with us. Enclose two 

stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, [lich. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

C. WILDE, Woman’s JournaLt Office, 
Boston, Mass 


The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice STONE BLACKWRBLL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 











LEE and SHEPARD’S 
BULLETIN OF NEW BOOKS. 


Country Clouds and Sunshine. 

BY CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,” “What they Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth. Illustrated with nearly 100 
half-tones from photographs by the author. Cover 
design in gold and color, Boxed, $2.50. 


Protestantism. 
A Study in the Direction of Religious Truth and 
Christian Unity. By Epwarp P. Usner, A. M., 
LL. B. Cloth, $1.50. 


The History of the Hutchinson Family. 

By lous WALLACE HUTCHINSON (Tribe of Jesse). 

dited by Charles E. Mann, with an introduction 

by Frederick Douglass Cloth; Illustrated; 2 vol- 
umes; Crown 8vo. Price $5.00. 


A anual for China Painters. 
Being a Practical and Comprehensive Treatise on 
the Art of Painting China ana Glass with Mineral 
Colors, By MRS. N. DIR. MONA CHESI. 
With colored plates showing 138 mineral colors. 


Cloth, $1.25. 
Maria Mitchell. 
Life and Correspondence. By her sister, PHEBE 
M. KENDALL. With portraits; Cloth, $2.00. 


The Columbian Prize Charades. 
By HERBERT INGALLS, author of “The Bos- 
ton Charades.’ Cloth, $1.00. 


Thoughts for the Peopie. 

Illustrating Man’s Real Relation Ph ysically, Polit- 
ically, Socially, and Religiously to the Universe of 
God; with Suggestions in Kegard to the Origin 
and Prevention of Sickness, Sufferin and Pre- 
mature Death. By REUBEN GREENE, M.D. 
The result of fifty-six years of practical observa- 
tion and experience. 272 pages; Cloth, $1.00. 

Gymnastics. 
A Text-Book of the German-American Gymnastics 


Specially adapted to the Use of Teachers and 
on in J 





Public and Private Schools. Edited by 
STECHER, Secretary of the Committee 
on Physical Training of the North American 
Gymnastic Union and publist ed under the auspices 
of that Association, Fully illustrated; Quarto; 
Cloth; Price $3.00. 

The Footprints of the Patriots. 


Beneath Old Rooftrees. 

By ABRAM ENGLISH BROWN, author of 
‘History of Bedford,” etc. Cloth; Fully iWus- 
trated, $1.50. 

The Mystery of Handwriting. 

A Handbook of Graphology Being a Plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of Interpretirg Charac- 
ter from Handwriting. By J. BARINGTON 
KEENE, ("Grapho.") Illustrated with autograph 
Writing of famous persons. Oblong; gure: 
Cloth. Attractive cover design by Gunn. Price $2. 
What They Say in New England. 

A book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions. Col- 
lected by CLINTON JOHNSON, author of 
on New England Country,” etc, Illustrated, 
1.25. 

Patmos, or the Unveiling. 

By REV. CHARLES BEECHER, author of 
‘Spiritual Manifestations,” ‘“‘Redeemer and Re 
deemed,” ‘Eden Tableau,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 

Blind Leaders of the Blind. 

The Romance of a Blind Lawyer. By JAMES R. 
COCKE, M. D., author of “Hypnotism,” etc. 
Cloth, with portrait of author, $150. 

All-over-the-World Library. Third Series. 

Four Young Explorers; or, Sight See- 


ing in the Tropics. 

By OLIVER OPTIC. Cloth; Illustrated; Price 
1.2 
War of 1812 Series 
Tecumseh’s Young Braves. 
By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. Cloth; Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 
The Hazlewood Stories. 


The Rosebud Club. 
By GRACE LE BARON. Cloth; Illustrated, 


75 cents. 
By Sophie May’s Sister. The Silver Gate Series. 
The Merry Five. 


By. PENN SHIRLEY. Uniform with “Young 
aster Kirke.” Illustrated, Price 75 cents. 
New Volume in the Blue and the Gray—-On Land. 


On the Staff. 
By OLIVER OPTIC. Blue and gray cloth; Gold 
dies ; Illustrated; Price $1.50. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 








Carbonettes. 


We are publishing a 
large line of these popu- 
lar photographs, closely 
resembling imported car- 
bons, at less than half 
their price. Framed Pic 
tures for Holiday Gifts. 


Soule Photo. Co., » 38 Pinsh" St: 
COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 








WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 


QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 
Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for toc. in 
stamps. 

GORWIN CHEMICAL CoO., 

204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 








SUFFRAGE SONGS. 
** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c. 
‘* The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, tac. 
‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s Journat, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 

A. 8. B. 
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Is WEEPING A SIGN OF WEAKNESS. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders, the secretary 
of the late Man Suffrage Association, in 
the Boston Daily Journal, just before the 
vote was taken on woman suffrage in 
the Massachusetts Legislature, made his 
crowning objection to the measure “the 
emotional nature of women,”’ as shown 
in their shedding tears, when defeated in 
the recent campaign for suffrage in Cali- 
fornia. But this objection is very hand- 
somely refuted in a brilliant editorial in 
the Sunday Herald of April 11, entitled 
**Never Say Die.” 


“IT should think they would have been 
ashamed of themselves!’’ abruptly ejacu- 
lated a rather severe New England wo- 
man, of the Spartan type, on coming out 
from a lecture in one of the Harvard 
courses last week, a lecture mainly made 
up of translations from Homer's Odyssey, 
with comments on them. “Think who 
would have been ashamed of themselves?” 
demanded the gentleman at her side, not 
exactly catching on. ‘‘Why, those Greeks! 
Whenever Ulysses got caught and dragged 
into a cave by a Cyclops, he wailed and 
wrung his hands in agony; and as for his 
sailors, at every mishap they took to 
weeping on one another’s necks as though 
their hearts would break. Think of Nel- 
son and a crew of British tars going on in 
any such crybaby fashion as that! Then 
the Greek gods! Wound one of them 
with a spear, and straightway he begins 
to bellow with the pain like a bull, till 
the whole battlefield resounds with his 
roaring.’ ‘‘lrue,”’ replied the gentleman, 
“but then they were always up and at it 
again like heroes, weren’t they? While 
suffering with the keenest intensity and 
giving free vent in outcry to show how 
like the deuce it hurt; none the less, did it 
ever stop them?” ‘No, perhaps not,” 
answered the lady, “but, anyhow, I de- 
spise such men, and their gods worse yet. 
I don’t call such creatures brave.” .. . 

In the south of Europe of to-day, just 
as in Homer’s time, great, epoch-making 
statesmen, like Cavour, renowned heroes, 
like Garibaldi, and consecrated revolu- 
tionists, like Mazzini, weep publicly in 
days of distress, tearfully embrace and 
kiss brother officers and brother revolu- 
tionists on parting, and writhe and groan 
under wounds; in fine, make an open and 
unabashed use of the white cambric 
pocket-handkerchief, such as would lead 
the severely Spartan New England woman 
to say she should think they would be 
ashamed of themselves. Yet they do not 
feel a bit ashamed. They would not know 
what the estimable lady meant by saying, 
“Then you ought to be!’ What! ashamed 
of their natural feelings? Even should 
she quote to them the example of her 
favorite Spartans, they would answer, 
“The Spartans were brutes, and not men; 
mere prize-fighters, all brawn and no 
brains. Did they ever, like the Athen 
ians, produce a Sophocles, a Vericles, a 
Phidias, a Plato, a Demosthenes?” Even 
the Huron Indian brave would fail to im- 
press them as the most exalted type of 
man. 

If tears are permitted to men, even men 
of the most heroic type, why should they 
be regarded as evidences of weakness in 
women? 

The insensibility of the alligator cannot 
be united with the passion of the nightin- 
gale. A sensitive, high - strung nature 
must suffer, must seek vent in expression. 
What is all poetry, all music, all eloquence, 
but the sou)’s outcry of grief or solace, 
love or hate, joy or despair? Strike dumb 
the voice of this whole range of emotion, 
and life is reduced toa barren desert with- 
out grass, flower, tree or singing bird. 
No! the highest type of hero, they would 
insist, is the man who humanly expresses 
how wounds ache, danger chills the mar- 
row, bereavement desolates; and yet 
steers on his course through all. At any 
rate, so Homer felt, and after just this 
fashion would he have argued his side of 
the case at the spiritualistic seance with 
the rather severe New England woman of 
the Spartan type. 

Yet, all said, there is something very 
grand in the ideal of the New England 
woman of this especial strain. Few more 
edifying sights does earth offer than to 
witness one of them in the crisis of a 
severe attack of cramp colic. All in vain 
do the spasmodic forces of muscle and 
sinew try to tie her up in a hard knot. 
With equal spasmodic energy of will she 
brings to bear a counter moral force to 
untwist the knot, and so establish a con- 
dition of static equilibrium. Achilles 
could never have done the like. Then, 
what magnificent widows such women 
make, when suddenly left with a ‘family 
of nine children and one at the breast!” 
How they shoulder the burden, open a 
boarding- house, put the whole nine 
through college, and never show a sign 
that there has been any ache !odged in the 
heart! One takes off his hat in reveren- 
tial respect. If the pillow is ever wet 


j with tears, the pillow alone knows it; and 


did a particle of moisture remain in the 
morning, she would iron it out with a hot 
flat-iron before she would let anybody 
light upon it. Yes, it is superb. And 
yet, and yet! is it not a bit severe? Is no 
blending possible of the two ideals, 
Homer’s and hers? Have we not alla 
certain right to share one another's inner 
life of joy and sorrow? Do we not live at 
arms’ length from one another till this 
shall be brought about? Alas! is it neces- 
sary to be so many masks, behind which 
is hidden all it would deepen and enrich 
our hearts to know and share? ‘Kiss me, 
Hardy!” cried Nelson in his death agony 
to one of the bravest of his captains. 
Would it have been finer had he bitten 
back every expression of yearning for 
human solace in that supreme hour of 
mortal anguish? 

We commend tiis editorial of his favor- 
ite Herald to the prayerful attention of 
Brother Saunders. H. B. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE SAVES $12,000,000. 


The greatest victory that has rejoiced 
the friends of good municipal government 
since the downfall of Tammany has just 
been won in Denver, Col. The non-parti- 
san reform ticket put in the field by the 
Women’s Civic Federation and the Tax- 
payers’ League has carricd the city. 

This frees Denver from the “gang rule”’ 
under which it has suffered for many 
years—the rule of a corrupt ring which 
has plundered the city unmercifully. One 
single item of the gain to the citizens will 
be a saving of twelve millions on the 
water supply. Under the new adminis- 
tration, Denver will soon have a water 
plant costing not more than three mil- 
lions. The city has been paying a private 
corporation interest and dividends on a 
water plant representing an investment of 
$15,000,000. Ae & & 
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THE DENVER VICTORY. 


The Rocky Mountain News says: 

The women of Denver have silenced 
those who have asserted that the posses. 
sion of equal suffrage by women is not a 
powerful weapon in behalf of good gov- 
ernment, The ladies of the Civic Federa- 
tion gallantly raised the banner long ago, 
and were largely instrumental in framing 
the Taxpayers’ ticket. They were aided 
during the canvass and on yesterday by 
thousands of women who could not be 
swerved from their convictions by sophis- 
try or the pleadings of partisans. The 
News believes that the action of the 
women of Denver will win praise for their 
sex from every part of the country, and 
that they will never relax their determi- 
nation to make the only large city in which 
women vote the best-governed city in the 
world, 

Denver is not the only large city in 
which women vote. They vote in every 
city of England and Scotland, in every 
city of Kansas, and in almost every city of 
Canada; and their votes are generally on 
the side of good government. But the 
object-lesson in Denver is conspicuous 
and on a large scale, 

Mrs. Helen G. Ecob writes: 

The Taxpayers’ ticket, which won an 
overwhelming victory in the municipal 
election of Denver on April 6, is the ticket 
nominated by the convention called by 
the Women’s Civic Federation. This or- 
ganization coéperated with the Taxpayers 
in an effort to put competent and trust- 
worthy men in nomination, the Civic 
Federation adopting the name and emblem 
of the Taxpayers. The triumph of this 
effort for good goverment shows what may 
be accomplished when high-minded women 
put their shoulders to the political wheel, 
and Denver rejoices in her enfranchised 
daughters. 


ial 


COLORADO WOMEN AND THE OUTLOOK. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott’s paper, the Outlook, 
lately published an article signed ‘‘Pris- 
cilla Leonard,’ written by Miss Emily 
Bissell, declaring that woman suffrage in 
Colorado had not promoted good govern- 
ment, temperance or social purity, that 
there were no women on the Denver school 
board, that the vote of the women had 
largely fallen off, and that the laws of 
Colorado in regard to married women's 
property rights, etc., were far behind 
those of most other States. Each and 
every one of these statements was erro- 
neous. 

Miss Bissell, so far as we have been able 
to learn, had spent only a few days in 
Denver and in Colorado Springs, and her 
cursory observations, not likely under the 
circumstances to be of great value, were 
colored by a strong preconceived preju- 
dice against equal suffrage. 

In addition to the serious errors of fact 
in her letter, Miss Bissell made a number 
of garbled quotations from an article by 
Mrs. Ecob in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, giv- 
ing the impression that Mrs. Ecob her- 
self did not claim that equal suffrage had 
done good. 

Much indignation was naturally aroused 
in Colorado by these misrepresentations, 
and Mrs. Ecob, Mrs. Hanna, and other 
women of Denver, wrote to the Outlook 
in protest. But the Outlook, which had 
been able to give five columns to Miss 
Bissell’s record of her transient impres- 
sions, declined all these articles from well- 
informed Colorado women, on the ground 








of lack of space, and merely corrected 
some of the more flagrant errors of fact 
in an editorial note. Comment would be 
superfluous. 

We have secured Mrs. Ecob’s letter to 
the Outlook, and give it below. A. s. B. 


COLORADO WOMEN’S VOTE. 





Travellers making the tour of the world 
in ninety days pick up chance bits of 
information, and then sit in judgment 
upon the work of missions in foreign 
lands. So tourists come to Colorado with 
preconceived notions concerning equal 
suffrage, ensconce themselves at the 
Brown Palace for a day or two, and then 
write up the case to their own satisfac- 
tion. If it requires a year for strangers 





to become accustomed to our altitude, 
just a mile above sea-level, how much | 
longer time is required to understand the 
problems of a State where all the condi- 
tions are unique, and the political prob- 





lems, by reason of party subdivisions, are 
unusually complex? 

A writer on Colorado in the Outlook of | 
March 20 gave the impressions of a visitor | 
who was not correctly informed on im- | 
portant matters. Her deductions would | 
have been impossible to one who had 
entered into the life of Colorado women. 
Mrs. Leonard (Miss Bissell) finds the new 
voters in a lethargic condition, indifferent 
to the public welfare, and exerting no 
appreciable influence in the solution of , 
State and municipal problems. 

Her statement that Colorado women 
hoid justice, not expediency, to be the 
ground of equal suffrage is perfectly cor- 
rect. Whether men and women have a 
natural or abstract right to the ballot does 
not concern them. Admit that it is an 
artificial gift, is it not logical to inquire 
by what authority one-half of the com- 
munity may seize this gift and withhold | 
it from the other half? Justiceis the only | 
ground on which women should ask for | 
franchise, the only ground on which the 
State should grant it. But we are prov- 
ing in Colorado that justice is expedient, 
and that the mother-heart is helpful in 
the civic home, just as it is in family life. 

No intelligent person, who has seen the 
slow process of social evolution, expects 
that three years of franchise can produce 
any radical changes in a political machine 
which has been growing in power since 
the organization of federal government. 
This machine, backed by the enormous 
power of the liquor oligarchy, entrenched | 
in the exchequer of wealthy corporations, | 
wielded by unscrupulous men for self- 
aggrandizement, has withstood the ballot 
of good men for generations. 

It may be true that friends have made 
extravagant claims in behalf of equal suf- | 
frage. It is equally true that its enemies 
are now making most preposterous de- 








mands. The experiment is hardly inau- 
gurated. But, so far as it has gone, it 


has justified the hopes and prophecies of 
its friends. 

The first result of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado was a quickening of public *senti- | 
ment. The new voters brought in an 
earnest spirit of investigation that com- | 
pelled the attention of men who had long 
been indifferent to political abuses. Good 
politics are to the State what good house 
keeping is to the home. When women 
entered this disordered and filthy realm, 
they at once set about a renovation. Then 
men began to realize the disadvantages of 
one-sided housekeeping. 

Equal suffrage has secured a_ better 
class of officials, because women are in- 
dependent voters. Every name in nomina- 
tion is put through the crucible of investi- 
gation. A man disreputable in private 
life is remorselessly scratched. The good 
man, whatever his party, is endorsed. 

When we remember that election day in 
many States is the scene of drunkenness 
and mobs, sometimes resulting in murder, 
is it a small thing that woman’s enfran- 
chisement has improved the condition of 
polling places; that booths are always in 
respectable neigborhoods and _ decent 
buildings; that clandestine treating is 
diminished to a degree which makes 
intoxication rare; and that election day 
in Denver is more quiet than Sunday? 

The laws against gambling and other 
iniquities are better enforced. Greater 
economy in administration is secured. A 
large number of towns have been added 
to the no-license list, and the moral 
atmosphere of the Legislature has been 
purified by the elimination of the ques- 
tionable typewriter and clerk. 

Does franchise increase the wage of 
working women? We must always re- 
member that it was the agitation of our 
great suffrage leaders which made higher 
education possible and opened all the 
avenues to self-support that are now free 
to women. The ballot itself has no direct 
bearing on the wage of men or women. 
However, the law holds voteless, helpless. 
Witness the condition of the voteless 
Indian. He is shifted from reservation to 
reservation very much as cattle are 
changed from range to range. He will be 
at the mercy of the white man until quali- 





| fraction of the club membership. 
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fied fox citizenship. It is through com- 
bination, and so gaining the balance of 
power, that the wage and condition of 
laboring men and women are improved. 
Equal pay for equal work is in the order 
of social development. 

“Mrs. Leonard” is mistaken in her 
statement that no woman is on the School 
Board of Denver. Dr. Mary Bates is an 
able and efficient member of the Board of 
Education in District No. 1. In District 
No. 4 the board consists entirely of women. 
County superintendents and school boards 
of other cities are filled almost entirely 
by women. It is also a mistake to assert 
that school elections in Denver are cor- 
rupt. They are entirely devoid of politics. 
For three years a persistent effort has 
been made to foist a politician upon Dis- 
trict No. 1, the most important district 
in the city, but without success. The 
leading women of Denver give especial 
care to these school elections. It is a 
novel sight to Eastern eyes to see the 
daughter of a millionaire busy at the polls 
from morning till night. Mrs. Peavy, the 
State Superintendent of Schools, is suc- 
ceeded by another woman. Her record 
is not easily paralleled in the history of 
school administration. But she was con- 
fronted by an Augean Stable, the accumu- 
lation of years of incompetence and mal- 
feasance in office. The application of 
strict business principles in the manage- 
ment of school affairs occasioned the 
ill-will of politicians who control nomina- 
tions. Mrs. Peavy’s magnificent work 
has inaugurated a new order, which com- 
ing administrators cannot ignore and from 
which retreat is impossible. Mrs. Yokum, 
superintendent of Dolores County, has 
achieved a worthy reputation in the fight 
for a single standard of morals. She first 
cited the case of a young woman addicted 
to the use of tobacco. Should a certficate 
for teaching be granted this candidate? 
The authorities promptly refused her a 
license. Whereupon Mrs. Yokum de- 
clined to grant a certificate to the princi- 
pal of a public school addicted to the 
use of tobacco, on the ground that the 
School Board cannot consistently tolerate 
in the teacher a habit which is outlawed 
in the pupil. It is safe to predict that 
Mrs. Yokum’s logical conclusions will 
prevent a renomination. 

The Woman's Club is an educational 
organization. The conditions of federa- 
tion forbid political and sectarian action. 


| For convenience, the club is divided into 


departments, each of which contains a 
The 
650 members are interested in the work 
of each department, and their specific 
subjects are brought before the entire 
meetings. The 
membership of any one department is 
therefore no indication of the general 


| interest of the club. 


The Civic Federation, controlling about 


| 5,000 women, is a non-partisan political 
| organization. In 


connection with the 
Taxpayers’ League, the Federation re- 
cently called a convention for the pur- 
pose of nominating a municipal ticket 
for the April election, A statement of 
the aims of the Federation was first sent 
to prominent citizens with the request 
that an expression of opinion be returned. 
From the answers received, the Central 
Council appointed delegates to the Con- 
vention. No caucus or primaries were 
held, and each delegate went to the Con- 
vention unpledged to any State or indi- 
vidual. The Federation was impelled to 
this step because, while nominations are 
controlled by machine bosses, no amount 
of scratching makes a ticket satisfactory 
to conscientious voters. This is probably 
the first political convention ever called 
at the instigation of women. The dele- 
gates included ministers, physicians, labor 
union representatives, and prominent citi- 
zens of both sexes. The convention was 
as orderly as a prayer-meeting, and the 
ticket, as a whole, commands the con- 
fidence of the people. 

It has been urged that equal suffrage 
would find women clamorous for office. 
This has not proved the case in actual 
experience. Women have asked for ap- 
pointments only on school boards, and 
it is as difficult to find the right kind of 
women to serve in municipal affairs as it is 
to find the right kind of men. Moreover, 
there is astrong feeling that in the present 
stage of social development, it is wise 
that public offices be filled by men. A 
remarkable example of this spirit is the 
Convention of the Civic Federation, where 
no woman was put in nomination. The 
only desire was to nominate men honorable 
in public and private life, and fitted for 


office. 
The old common law, which gives the 


widow a life interest in one-third the 
estate of her husband, does not prevail in 
Colorado. The widow is entitled to one- 
half the estate of her husband, and, if she 
has borne children, it cannot be willed 
away from her. Should such an attempt 
be made, the widow has election to take 
under the statute and not under the will, 
and so holds one-half the estate. Father 
and mother are joint guardians of the 


wr 
child, 
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with equal rights, powers and 
duties. The erruneous impression that 
the property rights of married women 
are not protected in Colorado may arise 
from the fact that the husband has power 
to deed property without the signature of 
the wife. This law is reciprocal, and is 
therefore no more unjust to women than 
to men. The law grew out of the exigen. 
cies of early history. The pioneers left 
their families in Eastern homes, to come 
to a frontier country. To await the slow 
process of the mail in securing signatures 
was inexpedient, especially in mining 
transactions. A bill requiring a joint 
signature is now before the Legislature, 

Criminal laws, upon the best legal 
authority, are as severe as in other States, 
Legal protection for girls is fixed at eigh- 
teen years. A bill for the right of veto of 
the liquor traffic in the precincts of Dep. 
ver was presented to the Legislature this 
winter, and is championed by the women 
of the city. That this bill is the will of 
the people is proved by the signatures of 
many thousands who have endorsed a 
petition in behalf of the measure, 

No person has authority to assert that 
there is a decrease in the vote of women. 
Registration is made without reference to 
sex, and the only method of compilation 
is the culling of feminine names from 
the registration books in the office of the 
county clerk, requiring days of tedious 
deciphering. Such an enumeration was 
made in 1894, the count showing that 94 
per cent. of Denver women registered, and 
that 84 per cent. voted. Since this elec. 
tion, no separate enumeration has been 
made. The county clerk expresses the 
opinion that there is no decrease in the 
vote, and his statement is the only infor. 
mation on the subject. 

It is the general impression of those 
who remain in Colorado long enough to 
come into touch with the life of the State, 
that her women, in a marked degree, 
show the broadening and ennobling effect 
of their larger new life. The besetting 
sins of gossip, personal vanity, trivial 
details of fashionable life, are lost in the 
larger interests of the broader life. No- 
where are women more intelligent in pub- 
lic affairs, or more profoundly alive to 
educational and civic interests. 

HELEN G. Econ, 

Denver, April 12, 1897. 

[Mrs. Ecob appended the statement put 
forth by the governor and three ex-gov- 
ernors of Colorado, all the judges of the 
Supreme Court, ano of the District and 
Appellate Courts, the presidents of the 
chief women’s societies of Denver, and 
many others, testifying that more than 
three-fourths of the women vote, and that 
“the vote of women is noticeably more 
conscientious than that of men.’ As this 
statement, with its long list of eminent 
signers, has already been published in 
full, we do not reproduce it here.—Eps. 
W. J.] 
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WOMEN IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

At the last local elections in Pennsyl- 
vania, four women were elected school 
directors in Philadelphia, one from each 
of four different wards. Two were elected 
at Kennett Square, and one at Yeadon. A 
strong effort was made in Reading in be- 
half of Mrs. Emily Kutz, the first woman 
who has ever been a candidate for the 
School Board in that city, but she was 
defeated. 

There are seventeen male and three 
female truant officers in New York City, 
whose duty it is to see that children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
years attend school. One of the most 
successful is Mrs. Alger, whose field is 
largely in a tenement district. She is 80 
sure to locate the truants that the run- 
away schoolboys call her “de woman 
cop.’’ She deals with each one according 
to his disposition, environment and neces- 
sities. She maintains a personal interest 
in the boys, makes friends with them, 
and in many instances transforms them 
jnto regular school attendants and respec- 
table, industrious lads. 

Miss Martha A. Neal has nearly com- 
pleted fifty years’ service in the public 
schools of Lowell, Mass. In the spring of 
1847 Miss Neal graduated from the high 
school. Being among those who received 
highest honors, she was placed in charge 
of District No. 10, and she is to-day the 
oldest teacher in continuous service i 
Lowell public schools. 

The first schoolmistress in Iowa died 
not long since, aged eighty-one. She 
taught at old Fort Des Moines, near Bur- 
lington, in 1837, ten years before Iowa 
became a State. 

A bill drafted by Mrs. Belva A. Lock- 
wood has been passed, which provides that 
United States flags shall be floated over 
every public schoolhouse in the District 
of Columbia, on school days and during 
school hours, one thousand dollars from 
the treasury being appropriated for this 
purpose. 

Miss Mary S. Anthony, sister of Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, was a teacher in the 
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Have You 
Boys to Clothe? 


You are invited to visit our Young 
People’s Department and inspect our 
Spring and Summer Garments for 
a Reefers, School and Dress 
Suits, Blouses, Sweaters, Shirts, Un- 
derwear, Hosiery, etc., etc. 

Spring Overcoats and Ready-to- ¢ 
wear Suitsfor Young Men. Correct ¢ 
styles, fair prices. 6 


Macullar Parker Company, 
400 Washington St. é 
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public schools of Rochester, N. Y., for 
twenty-six consecutive years, from 1857 
to 1888. In connection with the celebra- 
tion of her seventieth birthday on April 
9, the stand once taken by “Sister Mary” 
in behalf of equal pay for equal work is 
recalled, The story is an interesting one 
as related by Miss Mary S. Anthony to a 
reporter of the Rochester Herald, and is 
as follows: 

A good while ago, when I was assistant 
to Principal Vosburgh, at No. 14 school, 
Mr, Vosburgh was taken ill, and found 
that he would not be able to resume his 
work that term. For the first days of his 
absence I took his place and did the best 
[ could, succeeding pretty well. 

In those days it was considered out of 
the question for a woman to be principal 
of a school, so the Board of Education 
secured a man from out of town some- 
where to come and take Mr. Vosburgh’s 
place. 

The new man couldn’t make it go very 
well. Many of the pupils were unruly, 
and finally things came to such a pass 
that books were thrown out of the win- 
dows, and it looked as if the new teacher 
might follow them. I walked home from 
school with him one night to talk over the 
situation; I believe the papers said Miss 
Anthony went home with the principal to 
protect him; the boys were going to snow- 
ball him. 

Finally the Superintendent and Board 
of Education came up to the school to 
straighten things out. The principal ad- 
mitted that he couldn’t conduct the school 
as it ought to be. They asked me whether 
Iwould try it. I told them I had gained 
alittle reputation as a teacher and that I 
didn't propose to lose it by undertaking 
the principalship of a school unless they 
made it worth while. The new man had 
tried it and been paid full salary for mak- 
ing a failure of it. I was willing to try to 
make a success of it, but I must get the 
ful! salary of the position I was to fill. 

At first they demurred; but at last they 
told me that if I thought I could fill the 
place, there would be no trouble on the 
score of remuneration. So I went in and 
won the day, got along all right and 
finished the term. That, so far as I know, 
was the only time in this or any other 
city that a woman principal in a public 
school was paid her just due, the salary 
of a man principal, for doing the same 
work, F. M. A. 
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APPEAL FOR MEMBERSHIPS. 


Rocurester, N. Y., APRIL 12, 1897. 
To All Who Believe in ‘**The 
Right to Vote.” 

Dear Friends: While it is impossible for 
each of you to do public service for the 
cause, itis quite possible for each to help it 
financially. Any one who really desires the 
enfranchisement of women should be able 
to save from her scanty or liberal funds 
two cents a week, which would enable her 
to make an annual contribution of $1 to 
the national suffrage association, thus 
constituting herself a member, and giving 
hot only the money, but the influence of 
her name. If every man and woman who 
believes in equal rights would send this 
small sum, and become a member, each 
department of the national organization 
could be carried on in the most effective 
manner. Let the friends everywhere re- 
member that the officers in charge of our 
Work contribute their time and labor gra- 
tuitously. Not a dollar has ever been 
Paid from the national treasury to any 
officer for her services. The President, 
the Secretary, the Treasurer, the National 
Organizer, give the very best of head and 
heart to further the interests of our cause, 
and all. that the association does for them 
'n return is to pay actual clerk-hire to 
help them in the discharge of their duties. 
: here is scarcely another national organ- 
‘ation in existence that does not pay 
Salaries to its officers. 

I appeal to you, dear friends, each and 
every one, to bring this matter home to 
yourself, and realize how very little is a 
dollar in comparison to years of service 
‘ontributed to the general fund of our 
‘ssociation. Mrs. Foster Avery for fifteen 
et Mrs. Chapman and Mrs. Taylor 
— for five years, have devoted their 

ves to the planning and executing of the 
es work that has been and now is being 
ee ed on by the national association. 
none national organizer has sent lecturers 
So every State and Territory in the 

uth, the West, and the Northwest (save 
ka), has planned the meetings, and 

“* written countless letters in order to 
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raise the necessary funds. The associa- 
tions thus formed, in the last two years, 
have secured in the Legislatures of nearly 
every one of those States the introduction 
and discussion of bills for the extension 
of suffrage to women, and in many cases 
these were lost only by a bare majority. 
The last Legislatures of South Dakota and 
Washington adopted a resolution sub- 
mitting to their electors in 1898 the pro- 
position to strike the word ‘“‘male’’ from 
the suffrage clause of their Constitutions, 
so that we are to have amendment cam- 
paigns in these States during the next two 
years. The business committee of the 
National American will aid the State 
suffrage associations in carrying for- 
ward their work of organizing committees 
in every election precinct of every county, 
who shall have charge of the house-to- 
house canvass of each family within its 
limits. To effect these precinct organiza- 
tions, lecturers must be sent throughout 
those States to arouse public sentiment, 
and to suggest the best methods of doing 
the necessary work. 

Now, good friends, will you not enable 
the National Business Committee thus to 
help the women who are at the front of 
the battle for the ballot in South Dakota 
and Washington? I beg each and every 
one of you to regard this as a personal 
appeal, and without delay to enclose and 
mail at least $1 to either the National 
Treasurer, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of 
Warren, Ohio, or to the President, 

Your sincere friend and co-worker, 

Susan B, ANTHONY. 

17 Madison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Exviza A. MALLORY, of Fayette, 
Ohio, departed this life on the 14th day 
of March last, at the advanced age of 79 
years. She was always an ardent believer 
in woman suffrage, and did much to ad- 
vance the cause in her cheery, quiet way, 
although not taking an active part in 
public work. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


NEw York«K, APRIL 14, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

On Friday of last week Mayor Wurster, 
of Brooklyn, and Mayor Gleason, of Long 
Island City, returned the charter of the 
Greater New York with their approval, 
and Mayor Strong, of New York, sent it 
back with a veto message. The Legisla- 
ture adjourned without action; but when 
it reassembled on Monday evening it 
promptly passed the charter over again, 
by about the same majority as the first 
time. The Governor will undoubtedly 
sign the instrument at once, and it will 
thus become one of the laws of 1897. 

Supplemental legislation will now be in 
order, but although there are pending 
sixty bills amending the charter, both 
Houses have agreed on an adjournment 
on April 24; and great pressure is being 
used to prevent any further action on any 
of these measures. Of course there is also 
a great deal of influence behind these bills, 
and the struggle will be asevereone. We 
are doing all we can for the three pro- 
posed laws for the benefit of women, and 
if any bills are allowed, some of ours will 
be. Meantimethe days are full of anxiety 
to those having this matter in charge. 

Mrs. Martha R. Almy, who has been 
untiring in her efforts to secure success 
for the special measures under her care, 
has been appointed a Deputy Factory In- 
spector. Mrs. Almy is a daughter of 
Judge William A. Robinson, a prominent 
jurist of Grand Rapids, Mich. She is a 
graduate of the Syracuse University, and 
has been for many yeas an earnest advo- 
cate of our cause, having held, at various 
times, several important offices in the 
State and local woman suffrage societies. 
Her home is at Jamestown, Chautauqua 
County. In the civil service examination 
for the position of Factory Inspector, held 
in Buffalo last December, Mrs. Almy 
passed second on the list, and thus secured 
the appointment. Fortunately for us her 
duties do not begin until this week, so 
that we have had the advantage of her 
services all through thesession. She will 
be in Albany for some time longer, and 
will look after our interests till the close of 
the session. 

A significant indication of the steady 
progress our cause makes, in spite of 
seeming drawbacks, was the recent ap- 
pearance in the Sun of an editorial reca- 
pitulating the excellent results of woman 
suffrage in New Zealand, and closing with 
the admission that this seemed to suggest 
that a similar reform might be of benefit 
here. 

Miss Nellie G. Robinson, the lawyer 
mentioned in the last letter, won two 
cases last week by her ready wit and 
knowledge of law, so that we now ha 
two cuccessful practitioners in our courts, 





Miss Rosalie Loew being the other one. 

It is a pleasure to be able to record that , 
some of the women ticket agents on the 
Brooklyn elevated railroad, who were dis- | 
charged some time ago, have been rein- | 


stated. The excuse made at the time of 
their suspension was that ‘“‘they gossiped 
with the male passengers’’—no one seem- 
ing to think that possibly the men who 
persisted in lingering in front of the 
ticket offices were more to blame than the 
girls, who could not without rudeness 
send them away. 

A week ago the Women’s String Orches- 
tra Society, of New York, gave a concert 
at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. It 
was highly successful, as was the preced- 
ing one. 

On Wednesday evening, April 21, the 
last open meeting of the 2ist Assembly 
District Political Equality Club will be 
held at the residence of Mrs. H. Berg, 52 
West 83d Street. Rev. Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell will speak on “Woman Suf- 
frage Reminiscences.”’ 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

210 Central Park, South. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The annual meeting of the Boston 
Political Class was held April 14. A 
breakfast at the Bellevue, April 21, will 
close the twelfth year of the class. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
wife and daughter, expect to spend the 
coming summer in Europe. They will 
probably sail the latter part of April. 


At the ‘‘Ladies Club”’ in Paris, France, 
the voting is done in secret session. The 
club is open for one month to the aspirant 
for membership. If her conduct is ap- 
proved she is then voted in; otherwise 
she is refused admittance. 

A portrait of Abigail Adams, owned by 
Mrs. T. B. Aldrich, will be shown at the 
loan exhibition of the Daughters of the 
Revolution at Copley Hall. This exhibi- 
tion will open with a special reception to 
members of the various patriotic orders 
on April 19, the anniversary of the Battle 
of Lexington, and will continue three 
days. 

Mrs. Katie R. Addison, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, calls 
attention to the fallacy of the accusation 
constantly made that the advocates of 
equal rights are almost all spinsters. She 
says: ‘‘I do not know how it may be else- 
where, but in Kansas we have but one 
unmarried woman on the official board, 
and shea young woman (Laura Gregg).”’ 

From April 19 to 21, a loan collection of 
historical relics will be exhibited by the 
Daughters of the Revolution in Copley 
Hall, Boston. It will include contribu- 
tions from the Daughters and the Sons of 
the Revolution and the Society of Colonial 
Wars. Valuable miniatures, silhouettes, 
manuscripts, commissions, etc., will be 
seen. These date from the earliest co- 
lonial period, and close with the end of 
the War of 1812. 

Harper’s Weekly suggests that Preis- 
dent McKinley missed a chance to make 
a very interesting appointment, by nom- 
inating Miss Frances E. Willard ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. To be sure, she 
is not a voter, but no more is Mr. John 
Hay, of the District of Columbia. If Miss 
Willard had been nominated no one would 
have had to inquire who she was. All 
know her more or less intimately, and 
have confidence inher ability to adorn 
almost any station. The idea of sending 
her to London may seem somewhat odd 
at first, but that is largely because it is 
novel. The President wants the Senate 
to pass the Arbitration Treaty. Could he 
have made an appointment more likely to 
bring that about? If the lion and the 
eagle are to perch together, who is fitter 
than Miss Willard to lead them? Why 
not send an ambassadress to a country 
governed by a queen? Miss Willard would 
have been a highly popular American in 
England; and if it did not rain “loving 
cups’ when she left, it would only be 
because of her attitude toward convivial- 
ity. 

At the recent Fortnightly Meeting in 
Boston, Mr. and Mrs. White, of North 
Conway, N. H., hung some of their ex- 
quisite transparencies in the windows of 
Tue Woman’s JouRNAL, which gave 
pleasure and refreshment to many present. 
Mr. and Mrs. White will have many beau- 
tiful transparencies and photographs on 
exhibition at Mr. George E. Davenport's 
art store at 8 Hamilton Place, until Easter. 
Among them are dainty flower pictures, 
the sweet, graceful bells of the Linnwxa 
Borealis climbing up the old crumbling 
stumps, the lovely Epigwa Repens (may- 
flower) wreathing the moss-covered rocks, 
where they have crept out from under the 
leaves for warmth and sunshine, roses, 
Easter lilies, crocuses, and many others 
suitable for Easter gifts. There are also 
fine views of sea, mountains, waterfalls, 
rivers, woods, and pastoral scenes, with 
sheep and cows in artistic groups. Let 
all who value beautiful transparencies call 





| and look at them. 








Cuat tired feeling is due to impover- 
ished blood. Enrich the blood with Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and be strong and vigorous. 











FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





; SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Pi-ops.Canton,Mass.,.USA. 








Contemplat- 


Any One ing a tripto 





Texas, 

llexico, 

New [lexico, 

Arizona, 

Japan, 

China, 

Australia, 

Hawaiian Islands, 
or Round the World 


concerning the famous 
palatial hotel on wheels. 
week. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G, T. M., 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P.A., 





CALIFORNIA 


Ask for information «¢¢ Sunset Limited,”’ 


Runs between New Orleans and San Francisco twice each 


Personally Conducted Tourist Excursion for California every week. 


——_ Fo 


E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, No. 9 State Street, Boston. 


No. 349 Broadway, 
or Noss Battery Biace, } NEW YORK. 


Will find it to their advantage to 
avail themselves of the superior 
facilities offered by the lines of the 


outhern 
acific 
Company 


the fastest and finest 
train in the world. A 























FURS. 


Insurance 
and Storage 


OF FURS. 


ri) 


Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at WomaAn’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
Animportant book, by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly 


114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 


SHARON. 
“The Winship,” 


having been thoroughly reno- 
vated, is now open for boarders. 
Large airy rooms, comfortably 
furnished, excellent cuisine, 
pleasant surroundings. 
For terms, etc, Apply to 
MRS. F. A. EVANS. 


A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 

office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 

collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 

a position where such experience would be of value. 

iy dress M. S., care WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, 
ass. 














A Lady who has had considerable experience in the 

different departments of a publishing house, desires 

a position, either in an editorial, advertising or com- 

mercial office of a publisher. Would hke to hear of 

any kind of office work. Unexceptional references. 

‘ dress, D. C. S., WomaAn’s JourRNAL Office 
oston. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Je JAROW cvccccccccescccccecces General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Treniont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, APR. 19. FOR ONE WEEK. 


Au Clair de La Lune. 


By “AX HIRSCHPIELD. 
Evenings at 8. Wednesday and Saturday Mats. at 2 





Prices—Monday evening, all seats in house re- 
served at 25 cts.each. All other performances 25 
and gs0 cts., according to location 


FOwboNn SQU ARE THEATRE 


Charles F. Atkinson, Manager. 








‘iatinee’ PATRIOT’S DAY “Pr! 
Joseph Murphy... 
“SHAUN RHUE.” 


latinees also Wed, and Sat. 


THE THE FEATURE JO E 
—OF THE— 

—THE— 

ORANG OUTANG 

The Attraction of the 


CENTURY 
Age. 


Change of the Exhibition in Centre Cage, 


LAST OF CHIQUITA THE ATOM 


3 Weeks FROM C BA, 


Open from to A. M.to 11 P.M. Saturdays and 
Holidays open at ? A.M. Admission to everything : 
adults, 25 cts., children under 12 years of age, 1o cts. 

Feeding of the Carnivora at 4 and 10,30 P. M. 


MURRAY SCHOOL 


ORATORY & ACTING 


314 Boylston Street. 
MISS MAUD MURRAY, Principal, 


Elocution, Voice, Delsarte Pan- 
tomime, Literature, Acting, 
Singing, Shakespeare, Public 
Reading and Recitation. 




















School opened Monday, October 5th, for 
application, etc. 

Classes began October 15th at 10 A. M. 
Hours, 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 


pe ’ 
$¥  iessons if desiree | 
Call or send for Prospectus. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
mar i> 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Journat Office, 
Boston, Mags. 








Small Furnished House in London, England, to 
be let from July 15, 1897, for eight weeks. Nine 
rooms. Prettily situated in good road; garden front 
and rear; 3 minutes from good business route; 8 
minutes from Metropolitan Station; suitable for 
two or three ladies. Terms: 24% guineas per week, 
without iinen and silver ; — per week with 
linen and silver. The whole house is tastefully and 
comfortably furnished. Arrangements could be made 
to leave one or two servants, if i Address 





Miss E. J. Andrews, 16 Ladbroke Grove, Lon- 
don W. /e.., — , 
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FOR EASTER. 


BY EMMA E. MAREAN. 





Just as thy Easter sun to-day 

Warms into life each tiny spray, 
And all the blossoms start, 

We know thy light of love divine 

Shall give at last all souls of thine 
The Easter of the heart. 


—_————_“» ee 


EASTER. 





BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Sing that the winter is over, 
Sing for the coming of spring, 
For the showers and flowers and beautiful 
hours 
And the flash of the robin’s wing. 
Sing for the gladness of Easter, 
Lift up your voices and sing. 


Deep in the heart of the forest, 
Down at the roots of the trees, 
There is stir of the violets coming, 

And smile of anemones ; 
And many a kiss of fragrance 
Goes out to the fragrant breeze. 


Sing for the coming of Easter, 
And many a rare surprise 

Of beauty and bloom awaiting 
The looking of happy eyes. 

Sing for the Easter sunshine, 
And the blue, benignant skies. 


And carry the tall white lilies, 
And the roses brimming sweet, 
To the church where aisle and altar 
Are sought by hastening feet. 
Sing to the Lord of the Easter, 
Who is coming your songs to meet. 
—Harper’s Round Table. 


-_-- 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE VOICE OF THE BETHLEHEM BROOK. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 





Old as eternity, youthful as time, 
Born of a sunbeam and a frost-rime, 
Cradled in limestone, swung on the hills, 
Rocked by the whirlwind, fed by the rills, 
Young as eternity,—aeons of time 
Wait on my childhood, measure my prime,— 
Leaping and dancing, ever I go 
Down from the heights to the valley below. 
Softly I purled through the Bethlehem field, 
Coaxing the barley of Boaz to yield; 
Crooned a low carol to Ruth as she gleaned, 
Mirrored her beauty when o’er me she 
leaned ; 
Spake to her gently and gave her a sign 
(Founder of Israel’s royalest line), 
Stones in my channel, a mystical five, 
Sparkling like signets, seeming alive; 
Polished the pebbles, awaiting the sling 
Fateful, redemptive, of Israel's king. 
David, the keeper of sheep in the wild, 
David, my nursling, Nature’s own child, 
Drew from my bosom, sweet melody’s well, 
Tones the angelical carol foretell. 


“Gloria! gloria!’’ down from the skies 

Swept the glad anthem as a bird flies ; 

Poised for a moment in the blue deep, 

Tenderly brooding o’er shepherd and sheep; 

Dovelike it fluttered, then flew to its cote; 

Dovelike it nested—each heart-yearning 
note. 

Still stood the stars in the firmament old, 

Hushed grew the wavelets of wind on the 
wold, 

Silvered my ripples as fell from on high, 

Into my being that song of the sky. 

Evermore, evermore since, as I roll 

On to the sea, I am bearing a soul,— 

Gift of the Christ, who, in Bethlehem's stall, 

Brought with his birth-pangs life unto all. 

Yet to the poet alone I reveal 

Heart of my heart, and the mystery seal; 

Pledge him to utter in cipher my song, 

Sweeter, diviner, as years roll along; 

Echo of melodies caught from the sky, 

Prelude of harmonies waiting on high. 


HER EASTER GIFT. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


The fierce sunshine of March noon had 
hardly melted the light snow which had 
fallen during the night; and the clinging 
fleeces still cushioned the window-sills, 
fringed the eaves, and bordered the curb- 
stones. They hid, too, many a bit of 
treacherous footing, made pedestrians 
wary, and the treading of unfrequented 
ways a doubtful experiment. 

But a young girl, walking briskly up- 
town, with her arms full of small parcels, 
seemed to have no such fears; nor did she 
mind, apparently, the fact that the walk 
was a long one, and that the distance had 
been traversed by her already once before 
that day. One car after another had 
passed her, and once or twice an acquaint- 
ance had nodded and beckoned from step 
or window; but she had only shaken her 
head with smiling resolution. Almost at 
the end of the long thoroughfare she 
passed a low stone church draped with 
now leatless ivy, and she looked a little 
wistfully at the not very large cougrega- 
tion just coming out from the Lenten 
service. 

“J did want to get up-town in time for 
that; but I saw it was no use—so many 
little errands! And I do believe mamma 
said something about wanting some cake 
from Maitland’s. I just remembered it. 
But wafers will do just as well. Why,”— 
with a glance at the clock in the ivied 
steeple—‘‘it is later than I thought, a 





She quickened her already swift steps, 
and passed more than one group of those 
who had come out of the little church. 
And she caught a word or two in passing 
which seemed to waken some responsive 
recollection in her own mind. Her face 
brightened as she heard “self-denial week”’ 
and ‘‘Easter offering.” 

“Two car-fares saved to-day,” she re- 
flected—‘‘yes, three. Besides the things I 
didn’t buy. And the gloves [ shall save 
guite fresh for Easter itself.’’ 

At the last corner a flower-girl was wait- 
ing with her fragrant wares. She had 
recognized the trim figure far down the 
pavement; and she rearranged the clusters 
and held them out confidently, until the 
older girl had passed her with only a nod 
and smile, not heeding, apparently, the 
disappointment in the child’s eyes, nor 
the sober look with which she bent over 
her basket, still half full. 

She let herself in at her own door 
quickly, and was taking off her jacket in 
the hall when an anxious voice called: 

“Is it you, Mary? We have been look- 
ing for you for an hour and more. It is 
Nora’s sweeping day, you know; and there 
was extra work in the kitchen besides. 
And’’—the speaker came in sight now 
from the dining-room, where she was at 
work—‘‘I don’t suppose you saw them 
anywhere, did you? Your Aunt Martha 
and the girls came just after you had 
gone; they had some shopping to do, and 
they would have liked some one to go 
with them. I was so sorry that I couldn’t. 
I saw that they took the right car at the 
corner; and [ told them to take the red- 
front one at the square, and to get out at 
French’s. I thought in that way they 
might see you.” 

‘*T didn’t see them anywhere. I walked,” 
said Mary, briefly. 

‘Not both ways? Then of course you 
couldn’t. But an hour at home would 
have helped a great deal this forenoon.” 
There was real reproof in her mother’s 
tone now; and Mary turned to the table, 
not yet wholly laid for dinner. 

‘*No dessert, no fruit, no flowers,’ she 
reflected, as she polished some russet 
apples vigorously. ‘‘And even these came 
from their farm. But how could I know? 
They come so seldom, too! I wish I had 
twenty minutes.” 

But the bell rang just then, and the ring 
proved to be of the guests returning. Just 
behind them were her father and Jack, 
and the children followed; and, in the 
confusion of the many greetings and in 
her own pleasure in seeing her cousins, 
Mary forgot for the time her regrets. 
Jack, however, looked askance at the 
scanty dessert, her father could not wait 
for the coffee, and she could but remem- 
ber how much happier the day should 
have been, and with what generous fore- 
thought pleasures had been planned to fill 
their own summer holidays at the farm. 
And Anna and Lois had so few delights 
in their sober lives! She fancied that 
their very faces showed the lack in a kind 
of hunger which, she could but own, there 
was little at Saranac to satisfy. With 
what wistful interest they heard of the lec- 
tures in the People’s Course, the Saturday 
symphonies, the Chaucer class, the Friday 
evenings with the Old Testament poets and 
prophets, and one or two societies to which 
Mary belonged! She wished she might 
keep Anna for the next recital, and take 
Lois with her to hear Dr. Lowe’s talk on 
Isaiah, and said so. And they were as 
pleased, almost, as if it had been a real 
happiness instead of a reported and impos- 
sible one for them. And they went away 
with bright and friendly faces, and left 
Mary questioning herself impatiently. 
“But one can’t do everything,’ she told 
herself. ‘‘Some time we will have them 
here for a good visit.”’ And after tea, she 
settled herself to her reading, giving a 
little sigh of relief when Jack, who had 
been walking about the rooms restlessly, 
at last went out, banging the hall door 
after him. The sound roused Mr. Carle- 
ton, behind his paper. 

“Did Jack go out?” 

‘*Yes, papa.’’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

“T don’t know,” hesitatingly. ‘I heard 
Ned Forbes whistling for him, I thought.” 

“I'd rather he and Ned Forbes didn’t go 
off by themselves so often. If they were 
in here, it would be different.’’ Then, 
with a keen look at Mary,— 

“You didn’t care to go to the concert 
to-night, 1 suppose? I thought I heard 
some of you talking about it.” 

‘‘No,’’ Mary answered, and hesitated 
again. Then frankly, — 

‘‘He did ask me if I wouldn’t like to go 
a day or two ago; and I told him I didn’t 
think I should care much for it.” 

Her father said no more; and Mary, with 
burning cheeks, escaped to her own room. 
She studied diligently for a long half-hour, 
but found herself unable to recall anything 
she had gone over, at the end of the time, 
and laid her book down impatiently. ‘‘One 
can’t do everything,” she told herself 
again defiantly. ‘‘And they don’t see 
things as I do,—that’s all.” 





good deal!" 


But her own clear brain and the very 


| devoutness of her purpose began to con- 
demn her. Was this the true Lenten ser- 
vice? Was the offering she had planned, 
single-hearted as it was, and compassed by 
real and secret self-denial, the one that 
would best please the Lord of Easter? 
Would it be hastening most his purposes, 
so far as she could read them, for those 
about her, and whose life lay nearest hers, 
whose very needs she well knew? Was it 
not hindering even some of them already? 
And why need one mind so much what 
the gift were, if it were indeed to him? 
Had he not the right to claim what he 
would? Remembered words came to her, 
while she thought: ‘I hate robbery for 
burnt offering.’’ ‘Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen? to loose the bands of 
wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens? 
...» Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry. ... and that thou hide not thy- 
self from thine own flesh?’’ ‘Hath the 
Lord as great delight in sacrifice and 
burnt-offering as in obeying the voice of 
the Lord?” 

And, presently, as her mood softened 
and a new aim took shape,— 

‘*We serve him in the good we do, 
The blessings we embrace, 

Not lighting farthing candles for 
The palace of his grace.”’ 

“This ‘farthing candle’ has burned itself 
out,” she said. “But the sun will be 
shining just the same. Perhaps it was 
my Easter that I was thinking most about, 
after all. But, if I can help any one else 
to find what is in it, I will.” 

She had another journey to make down 
town next morning, after the household 
wheels had been set running smoothly 
for the day; but she took a car both ways, 
and she did not leave any errand undone, 
not omitting the cake from Maitland’s 
and another pair of gloves and a dainty 
cravat. And she stopped to read every 
poster that announced anything inviting 
in the way of concert or lecture or read- 
ing. She got off at the little corner church, 
where she slipped into a back pew, stay- 
ing only long enough to bow her head, to 
hear the earnest words of the day’s les- 
son, and join softly in the ‘‘Te Deum.” 
And she bought two bunches of violets 
of the little girl at the corner, though 
ordinarily she would have noticed that 
they were not quite fresh that day. 

But she had a long hour before dinner, 
that was spent, all of it, in the kitchen 
and dining-room; and time, besides, to 
arrange her flowers, to brighten her dress, 
and to lay her own plans for the day and 
evening and the days and evenings to 
come. 

Perhaps it was because they had been 
so well laid, perhaps because some of 
them were mentioned just after the care- 
fully served dinner—and everybody knew 
that busy Nora alone could not have com- 
passed it—perhaps because of what the 
plans themselves were, that the various 
members of the family, as they were told, 
some separately, some in family council, 
agreed to and adopted them so heartily. 

Jack, when Mary mentioned having 
bought the tickets already to make sure, 
could hardly do otherwise than agree to 
the suggestion that they two should go to 
the “Uncle Remus” reading on the Thurs- 
day evening. Nor when, later, the con- 
cert of Tuesday was mentioned, could he 
regard it as other than his own turn to 
give the invitation; while if, as was made 
to appear somewhat later, Mary thought 
they ought to have some of the young 
people in for an evening, why, he had no 
objections. 

It was, indeed, a little more difficult to 
persuade the mother that next week was 
the very time for the visit she had prom- 
ised at Aunt Mary’s; but Mary had the 
family on her side, and would hear of no 
postponement, especially when she had 
mentioned that she had been wondering 
if they might not have Anna and Lois to 
stay with them through Easter Week. 
This was a proposition that was heartily 
seconded; and Mary found, as indeed 
she had known before, that she could 
count on all needed coéperation in carry- 
ing out the plans she was forming for 
their happiness, and in adding to them. 
Nor did any one guess that it meant a real 
sacrifice on Mary’s part, and a greater 
one than any of her plans had required. 
It meant, indeed, the relinquishing of the 
Easter she had anticipated for herself—a 
day when she would go her own ways and 
think her own thoughts and do her own 
deeds of Easter devotion. But, saying to 
herself bravely, ‘‘I will give it, my Easter 
Day itself, and what goes with it; Lam glad 
to give it,’’ and remembering how much 
it might mean and bring to her guests, she 
forgot by and by that it was either gift or 
sacrifice, and remembered only that it 
was to them an unaccustomed happiness, 
happily hers to proffer and increase, and 
to them all the setting of a joy to be kept 
always. 

“God helps men through other men’s 
lives,” she thought, on Easter Sunday. 
“T have thought about that before; but I 
never knew or realized how much of the 
service He asks or lets us bring is to be 
given straight to other people, and thet 








the plainest way to tell Him our love to 


Him is by loving and helping the people 
right beside us.”"—Christian Register. 
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ALL HANDS ROUND. 


It is written that one should not let his 
left hand know what his right hand doeth; 
and this is good counsel, asa fine poetic 
statement of the dignity that lies in hu- 
mility. But it is essential, nevertheless, 
that the two hands should coéperate. The 
left must aid in what the right hand does, 
or the whole work of life will be hindered. 
We cannot, as little children sometimes 
do in their play, offer a gift with one hand 
and immediately stretch out the other to 
take it back. Still less can we caress with 
the one and strike a blow with the other. 
Yet when we look at the deeds of nations 
on a large scale, they are often full of this 
inconsistency. What a curious effect is 
produced when a nation sends two or 
three million dollars each year to teach 
and enlighten the ignorant of other lands 
—not merely to heathen, but to so-called 
Christian countries—and yet, when those 
ignorant and degraded people come to its 
very doors, at their own cost, asking to 
be taught, drives them back into dark- 
ness! How little do the two hands co- 
operate when we send hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to help the Armenians 
under the Turkish despotism, and then 
order them back into that despotism when 
they reach our shores, should they prove 
illiterate! How far do the hands work 
together when we labor to train in know]l- 
edge and refinement the colored popula- 
tion of the land, and yet, when it becomes 
refined and cultivated, still exclude it, 
except as a menial, from hotels and dinner- 
tables? 

Where is the consistency when we say 
that the Chinese can never become Amer- 
icanized, even if we desired it, because 
they send back their dead to a foreign 
country; and then proceed to mob a 
Chinaman—as a friend of the writer’s 
once saw done in California—for under- 
taking to bury his child on American soil? 
In all these things the hands do not work 
together; we half do a thing, and then 
devote our energies to spoiling the work 
we have done. Where is the consistency 
when we condemn women for voting 
wrong on political matters when they 
have had no opportunity to train them- 
selves on those matters in the school of 
practice? How can we justly censure 
them for misusing any laws—as, for in- 
stance, the divorce laws—when they have 
not even had a voice in determining what 
those laws should be? What most people 
need is not so much kindness or favors as 
simple justice and fair play. We certainly 
cannot provide that for them except with 
both hands—that is, by making one hand 
coéperate with what the other hand has 
done. As it is, even our attempts at 
justice are apt to be a good deal like those 
of Mr. Squeers, the schoolmaster at Dothe- 
boys Hall, whom Dickens describes as 
knocking a little urchin off his seat by a 
box on one ear and then replacing him by 
a box on the other. 

It is often the same in private life. 
There are women in all our cities who are 
full of good and benevolent intentions, 
and are yet so overcome by a narrow 
sectarianism that they are working against 
the very thing which they are laboring in 
another way to promote. They perhaps 
establish benevolent homes and ‘‘Helping 
Hands’”’ to succor the poor and defend the 
innocent, and yet in a community half Ro- 
man Catholic they constantly urge all their 
friends to banish the more ignorant Catho- 
lics from their kitchens and to drive out 
the less ignorant from employment in 
public schools. In other words, they ex- 
tend the Helping Hand only to help such 
young women into poverty, temptation 
and crime. So far is this carried that in- 
telligence offices and educational bureaus 
sometimes urge these very young women 
to register themselves not as “Catholics,” 
but simply as ‘Christians,’ in order to 
protect themselves from such attacks. 
Similar persecution is aimed, less conspic- 
uously, at Jews, who apply in vain at cer- 
tain schools for instruction and at certain 
hotels for entertainment. It is needless 
to say how such inconsistencies impair 
the mutual criticism of foreign countries. 
General Collins, American Consul in Lon- 
don, has recently pointed out that public 
meetings are held in that city to denounce 
the lynching of negroes in certain parts 
of America, although England kills more 
negroes in a month, in Africa, than have 
been lynched on this Continent since the 
emancipation proclamation. Again, we, 
in turn, know what is said here about the 
sins of the Chinese, the underpaid labor 
of the Japanese; but how little we know 
of what the more enlightened Japanese or 
Chinese say of ourselves! 

Here, as in other countries, what makes 
social discontent is the increasing inequal- 
ity of condition, the vast luxury, the lavish 
¢@ splay, the bold assertion that it is no 
matter how money is spent so it only be 
spent; these are the things which excite 
popular discontent, not the competition 





of afew more poor from other Countries 
—few, that is, to compare with our own 
vast numbers and the enormous exten 
of our own soil, which, in Mr. Atkinson’s 
phrase, contains ‘incalculable room.” 
is very easy to do injustice to those who 
speak another language, gesticulate j, 
other ways, look through other eyes, 
Nearly twenty thousand Italians ay, 
crowded in the North End of Boston, 
Look at their swarthy cheeks, their flash. 
ing glances; listen to their eager tones, 
and you expect each moment to see the 
flash of a stiletto; thenit allendsina laugh 
and you walk off, feeling a little indignant 
that nobody was stabbed. The part of 
the city where they dwell is far safer by 
night than before they came there; and q 
missionary in that region has lately ex. 
pressed the opinion that there would be 
more real fighting there if it were inhab. 
ited by theological students. After all, 
we cannot get rid of the fact that the 
parts of the country where crimes of 
violence are most common and least re. 
buked are those which have the largest 
proportion of native population. 

It is a curious bit of retributive justice 
that the noblest poetic protest yet made 
in behalf of the old hospitable traditions 
of the republic should have come from 
one doubly at disadvantage among us as 4 
Jew and a woman—Emma Lazarus - jp 
her address to the statue in New York 
Harbor of ‘Liberty Enlightening the 
World.” 

‘‘Not like the brazen giant of Greek fame, 

With conquering limbs astride from land 

to land, 

Here at our sea-washed, sunset gates shall 

stand 
A mighty woman, with a torch whose flame 
Is the imprisoned lightning; and her name 
Mother of Exiles. From her beacon hand 
Flows world-wide welcome: her mild eyes 
command 7 
The air-bridged 
frame. 


harbor that twin cities 


‘***Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp!’ 
cries she, 
With silent lips; ‘give me your tired, your 


poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 


ree, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore. 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost to 
me ; 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.’” 
—T. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 


THE BUTTON CRAZE. 








Editors Woman's Journal: 

Button collecting has its ethical side, 
and one far from flattering to many 
women engaged in it. 

Where do the buttons come from? 

Many of them are given away with 
packages of cigarettes. and when a young 
man calls upon a young woman of his 
acquaintance he is often importuned for 
buttons. To gratify this fad, the young 
man buys more cigarettes than he other- 
wise would, and consequently smokes 
more. The sale of cigarettes is thereby 
enhanced, but the young men are poorer 
in pocket and in health as a result. 

It is surprising to what extent this col- 
lecting craze is carried. Young men are 
stopped on the street by women with 
whom they have scarcely a speaking ac 
quaintance; students away at academies 
and colleges are besieged by mail; even 
the young women themselves do not hesi- 
tate occasionally to purchase a package of 
cigarettes for the sake of feeding theit 
passion for the buttons. 

What harm is there in cigarette smok- 
ing? 

Physicians have more than once ai 
swered the question with emphasis is 
public print. It has often been sadly 
demonstrated in every-day experience. 
Every collection of buttons represents 
more or less encouragement of the cig: 
arette habit, and surely this cannot be 4 
pleasing reflection for the young womal 
collector, unless, as in the case of the 


Scrofula Eruptions 


Little Girl the Victim of Impure 
Blood—Suffered Intensely Until 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla Cured. 


‘““When three months old, my little 
daughter had eruptions on her face. I 
was obliged to keep her hands tied st 
night and it was necessary to watch her 
during the day. She would scratch her 
self whenever she had the chance, until 
her clothes would be covered with blood. 
We concluded to try Hood’s Sarsaparill, 
because I had great faith in it, and sftet 
awhile, we could see that she was getting 
better. People often asked ‘How did 
that child burn her face?’ and they sid 
she would certainly be left withscars, but 
she was not. It is now a year since she 
was cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla and het 
face is as smooth and white and * 
as that of any child.’ Mrs, W183 
WELLS, Warren, Conn. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is sold by all druggists. $1; six for 
Prepared by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, 
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: 1. Because it is absolutely pure. : 
, 2. Because it is not made by the so-called Dutch Process in 
which chemicals are used. : 


a cup. 


REASONS FOR USING ; 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 


3. Because beans of the finest quality are used. 

4. Because it is made by a method which preserves unimpaired 
the exquisite natural flavor and odor of the beans. 

5. Because it is the most economical, costing less than one cent 


Be sure that you get the genuine article made by WALTER 
BAKER & CO. Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. 
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woman who persistently wears wings and 
aigrets on her hat knowing that such 
adornment is the price of a life, her con- 
science has yielded its tenacity to the 
demands of fashion. Some of the mottoes 
on these buttons are far from elevating. 
They are the embodiment of slang, and 
even verge on the vulgar, but this circum- 
stance does not seem to have a restrain- 
ing effect on the infatuated collector. 

If any young woman has taken up this 
fad without a consideration of the moral 
side of it, let these few words of protest 
induce her to substitute something more 
worthy for the button craze. 

EpwArRpD Foster TEMPLE, 

Trenton, N. Y. 
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AN INDIAN POETESS. 


Canada has a unique representative in 
E. Pauline Johnson, in whose veins flows 
the proudest blood of the Mohawks, and 
who is a member of the leading tribe of 
the great Iroquis nation. Her father, 
Tekahionwake, late Chief Johnson, or 
“Double Wampum,” was the head chief of 
the Mohawks, and her mother, Emily S. 
Howell, an eminent woman, who came 
from a noted literary family. 

Pauline’s childhood was spent amid 
beautiful scenes in Ohsweham, on the 
banks of the Grand River. It was in this 
village, in the Indian Reservation on the 
banks of the river, that she saw from 
the window of Chiefswood (her father’s 
estate) a picturesque sight which made a 
vivid impression upon her memory. The 
Mohawks were making a chief of Prince 
Arthur amid the happy demonstration of 
war whoops. The bright fires reflected 
their lights on the river. 

Tekahionwake or ‘‘Double Wampum” 
on his black pony dashed up and down 
between the rows of chiefs. Pauline’s 
grandfather, ‘‘Disappearing of the Indian 
Summer Mist,’’ and her father, with one 
other chief, performed the rites that made 
Prince Arthur of England a Mohawk 
chief. Prince Arthur and Albert Cleg- 
horn, of Brantford, Ontario, are the two 
only white men who can sit in the nation’s 
council, 

“Disappearing of the Indian Summer 
Mist” was beloved by all his warriors and 
brothers. It is said that “his silver 
tongue rolled so sweetly with the rippling 
Mohawk, that he was called the Mohawk 
Warbler.” He was for forty years a 
speaker of the Iroquois nation. His brave 
and undaunted courage won for him great 
distinction in history. In the battles of 
Stony Creek and Queenston, in 1812, he 
carried despatches from Niagara Falls to 
Hamilton on horseback, under the shelter 
ofa dark night. For twenty years he 
was the Government interpreter for the 
Six Nations. 

Throughout the country Pauline John- 
son is known as a literary woman of 
marked talent and ability. A reciter and 
poetess, she has appeared in many cities 
aud towns. Her dramatic power and 
‘utense, proud nature enabled her to 
come a successful champion of her race. 
She is under law on Indian land in Brant- 
ford, Ontario, Canada. She says: 

My faith in the future of my people is 
‘trong, but they are so handicapped in 
the United States by ill-government and 
*troneous methods introduced by the 
White people that I fear it will be many 
years before they accomplish what the 
‘anadian Indians have done. We Cana- 
oa so respected and so considerately 
than it's we advance much more rapidly 
th e had the many setbacks that 

© unfortunate American Indians suffer. 

Whittier, the Quaker poet, Campbell 
and Roberts, have all given her high rank 
Mong poets. In April, 1891, Whittier 
"rote her a characteristic letter which is 
Vorthy of repeating. He says: 

received and read with great pleasure 
a so kindly sent me. They have 

- gth and certain beauty, and study 
par gee brooding over thy work will 

ting _ to write still better. It is 
ting the an one of their own race shall 
Wois in thoes > Mohawks and Iro- 
iplendid « e English tongue. There is a 

Pportunity before thee. And I 


4m Very glad to see the fine and thought- 


ful face . 
ace of the young poet, for which I 
ieatily thank thee. My good friend, 
he. . Armstrong, of Hampton, Va., visited 
» and brought up with him some of his 


> 


of them, a very lovely girl, was about to 
be married to one of the young men of 
her nation, who was with her. With 
renewed thanks and all good wishes, I am 
thy aged friend, Joun G. WHITTIER. 
AGNES L. Scort. 


ee 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


Nortu GREECE, N. Y., APRIL 10, 1897. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

While doing business on my own ac- 
count, I have within the past few months 
distributed quite a large quantity of 
woman suffrage literature. I find in my 
travels many opportunities to do evangel- 
istic work on the same line, I have reason 
to believe that what I have said has 
changed the opinions of not a few indi- 
viduals, or at least set them to thinking. 

Miss Isabel Howland, our New York 
State corresponding secretary, has asked 
me to tell, through your columns, some 
of my experiences in this work, hoping 
thereby to inspire others to do something 
in the same line in their own neighbor- 
hoods. I never before attempted to write 
for publication. But I will tell, in as few 
words as possible, my method of proce- 
dure. 

After business is finished I usually say: 
‘Here is some literature sent to me for 
distribution. It treats of a subject not 
well understood,.’”’ By this time people 
get interested and readily promise to read 
what I give them. 

The other day I attended a County 
Sunday School Convention. At the noon 
hour I distributed a good-sized roll of the 
leaflets. 

One can find many opportunities to be 
on the qui vire for the cause. So far, no 
one has ever said anything uncivil to me. 
I did find one woman who, when she took 
the leatlet, appeared to feel alarmed lest 
it might prove a contamination (I took 
her for a person whose mind was mostly 
given to the adornment of her person). 
1 thought: “You poor !” and 





creature! 
gave her a second leaflet, thereby doubling 
the dose. 

But I dare not longer trespass on your 
time. Miss Howland is responsible for 
this communication. M. G. Rapp. 





TEXAS. 

The Texas Legislature, now in session, 
has elected a woman for its postmaster. 

President Winston, of the Texas State 
University, said in a speech on the battle- 
field of San Jacinto: 

While liberty is usually achieved by 
men, it is preserved by the women. Men 
allow liberty to slip from their grasp, but 
women are the faithful sentinels in the 
watch-tower of liberty. 

He spoke of the work of the women of 
Carthage when that city was in the throes 
of war. Continuing he said: 

The men of Texas, standing on this 
ground, wrought the liberty of the State. 
It was a great battle, and brought an 
achievement which meant much. The 
men of Texas have allowed this field to go 
uncultivated, unkept and partly forgotten, 
but the women of the State, with an inborn 
feeling of fine sentiments, recognizing 
that institutions of patriotism cannot be 
maintained without cultivation, have de- 
cided that this place shall be preserved, 
and intend that the whole space shall be 
the property of the Daughters of the 
Republic. 

Another speaker said: 

If there be hallowed ground, ’tis here. 
The Daughters desire and intend to secure 
means whereby these grounds may be 
enclosed as a park, and be forever set 
apart and dedicated to the memories of 
the past. I say intend, because they know 
no such word as fail. 

There is vigor in these expressions and 
a recognition that women are people of 
ability. 

The large number of Texas women who 
interest themselves in works for public 
good appear to be yet in the shell, and 
are afraid that men will not approve of 
their coming out. Great is the number 
of women afraid of men. But men are 
like opportunity—meet them with dignity 
and self-respect, and they gladly help you. 
MARIANA T. FoLsom. 


A FEW FACTS. 
If you are going to Utah, California or 
other western points, the Union Paciric 
offers better facilities than any other line. 
Here are a few of the facts which may 
save you much trouble. 
First. Double daily service via Omaha 
or Kansas City to Denver, Cheyenne, Salt 
| Lake and Pacific Coast points. 
Second. Fastest time to Utah and Cali- 

| fornia points by several hours. 
Third. A solid train, the ‘Overland 
Limited,”’ runs on time every day in the 
| week, making a trip to San Francisco in 
| 21-2 days from Missouri River, 3 days 
from Chicago, and a similar saving from 


| other eastern points. 
Are not these facts worth considering? 
For further particulars address R, TEN- 
BROECK, General Eastern Agent, 287 
| Broadway, N. Y. 
— 


A course of Hood’s Sarsaparilla taken 
now will build up the system and prevent 
serious illness later on. Get only Hood's. 

——@-———— 

VEILS FOR EAsteER. — Miss Fisk, 44 
Temple Place, announces an opening of 
Veils for Easter. Some very beautiful 
things are shown, and you are cordially 
invited to make an early examination. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address onty Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Wiliard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. . 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B.:Blackwell. 





Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 
Suggestions of a Line of Study. 
The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 
Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 
The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 
Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 
A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 
A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


Boston: Roberts Bros., 1896. 

This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press. 

The geome are of the greatest interest.—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
| Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
| rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Luésignan. 

I have read some ot the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. The trans- 
lation is very faithful—Dr. M.S. Gabriel, editor of 
“ Haik.”’ 

We feel that much of the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—New Vint Jomvnel 

Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the liter- 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- 

gregationalist. 

Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 

n in the original, they are certainly gems in the 
English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

That a second edition of the Armenian Poems is 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how Strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—Boston Transcript. 

Thetranslator, reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful in giving in English forms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poenis from the literary 
a of a long-suffering people.—Buffalo Commer- 
cial. 

A most interesting product of Armenian poetical 
genius. . .. It isa real service to let Americans and 
Englishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not onlv a history, but 
a still living and productive literary power.—A¢. 
Hon. James Bryce. 

The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 
tend through all the passions that go to make up 
man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, etc. 
Miss Blackwell’s work has been well done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties.... Itis apparent that the translator has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘he lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator’s venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post. 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 
literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- 
tion. Almost every note is touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. The volume offers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Whiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 

These poems reveal as bya search-light the doapent 
ualities of the Armenian character. ‘Ihey show 
orth an ingrained heroism and an ardent aspiration 

worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century. No generous man or woman can read 
them without instinctively desiring to send help to a 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender.— Frances E. Willard. 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘These people 
are not, 2s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women.—WV. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a poste fragrance. The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. ... Ihe work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/ti- 
more Method:st. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommor 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most interesting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form.—Cambridge Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their merry. - - We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite poems, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
jeestion) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 

hurch last Wednesday. The literary part of the 

address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions of the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.”’ 

The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals of this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it toa wide and sympa 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. *And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hither- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of any country ; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meetin 
of a hterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
(Armenian) people in a new manner, along new 
lines.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Romantic incident as well as hard work 
attended the progress of the Suffrage 
Amendment in the fifth regular session of 
the Washington Legislature. The Reform 
Legislature of 1897 was pledged to the 
measure, but it had its vicissitudes, for all 
that. 

It was the intention of the House to 
honor the women (or was it to honor the 
list of bills?) by making this amendment 
No. 1. But there was a gentle strife about 
who should introduce it. The work stayed 
not, however, for men or measures, and 
when Representative DeMattos got the 
floor and launched his skilfully devised 
suffrage amendment, it was No, 24, made 
to the section prescribing an educational 
qualification for the voters, which was 
made constitutional in the election of 
1896. He made it read: ‘Any person” 
(instead of ‘‘male’’ person) ‘having the 
required education, age, etc., is a legal 
voter.”’ This was following out the “still 
hunt” idea, and proposed large things for 
woman while suppressing all reference 
to her, a plan much approved; but truth 
always gains by being lifted up, and no 
great principle ever lost anything by com- 
ing clearly before the people. It was 
thought that the publication of the amend- 
ment in this form, for the three months 
preceding the eleciion in 1899, would 
arouse little or no opposition, inasmuch 
as many would not perceive that it meant 
woman’s ballot. No. 24 passed the House 
early, with but fourteen out of seventy- 
eight against it. 

The conservative Senate bad a bill (S. 
B. 51), which simply and directly de- 
clared that women should not be denied 
the right of suffrage on account of sex; 
this to be added to the constitution as 
Sec. 9. Whether because this rose above 
the ‘‘Hidden Hand” method, or whether, 
like Audrey to Touchstone, ‘‘dear because 
mine own,” it was preferred by the Senate 
to House bill No. 24. There was no 
unseemly haste about so grave a matter. 
After several postponements for good 
reasons, the final vote in the Upper House 
was reached in the seventh week of the 
session, on the afternoon of Feb. 22. It was 
reported earlier that one Senator was so 
sensitive to outside influences that he 
could not endure the presence of women 
in the lobby, and in self-defence he de- 
clared that if one showed her face there 
on the event of the consideration of this 
bill in which woman was supposed to be 
most closely interested, he would vote 
against it; but if he could be freed from 
sight or sound or other token of her, 
he would vote ‘“Aye.”’ There was 
a clearing of the chamber of most bon- 
neted visitors for a few days after that. 
One patient woman, who had another 
important measure in charge, hid behind 
screens, waited in committee rooms, and 
picked up such crumbs of information as 
best she could from the outside, for fear 
of blocking the wheels of progress. But 
that had worn away, and by two o’clock 
of the 22d, mothers, sisters and wives 
were there with husbands, brothers and 
sons, to the close crowding of the lobby. 
I should add right here that the sensitive 
Senator voted ‘Aye’? when the right 
time came; so he was better than his 
word, like the son that answered his 
father, ‘‘I go not,’’ but went. 

Senator Hill, the author of the bill (an 
English brother), spoke clearly and force- 
fully in its support. He pointed out the 
justice, the consistency, the reasonable- 
ness, the need, the feasibility and expedi- 
ency of giving the ballot to woman. He 
dwelt upon the importance of uniting 
heart and head in government. His speech 
ought to- be in leaflet form and sown 
broadcast. There was little that could be 
called debate. One speaker insisted on 
referring the matter to women to see if 
they wanted to vote. A few urged that 
‘‘women were too pure to mingle in poli- 
tics;’ but no word of slight to her head or 
hand or heart fell from any lips. There 
was much.warmth in the discussion of 
‘Why Washington women were deprived 
of suffrage.’ Senator Taylor, an ardent 
suffragist, said, of the Supreme Bench 
that rendered the decision against them, 
that the judge who wrote the decision had 
died, two that concurred in it had sunk 
into hopeless obscurity, and the only one 
that might be called a survivor had re- 
pented. One of the opposition asked if 
penning that decision had killed the 
judge? The reply came with warmth, 
“Yes, any reasoning which could make 
out that a woman was not a person’’ 
(that was the logic of the decision) ‘‘must 
so strain a man’s brain as to kill him.” 

An opposing Senator sought to show 
that women had controlled legislation 
more without the ballot than men did with 
it, and cited certain of his brother law- 
makers with whom he had labored on this 
question, and thought they were of his 
party. But the other day he saw some 
dainty bouquets on their desks, and now 
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they were for the amendment. ‘Did you 
get one?”’ was the swift question from all 
sides. At his regretful “No,” a silver- 
haired matron, with quick wit, passed a 
fragrant bunch of yellow jessamine and 
snowdrops over to him, The house rang 
with cheers and laughter, while the Sen- 
ator received it with gallant respect, and 
tried to pin it on his coat. Roll-call 
showed 23 yeas to 11 nays, just the neces- 
sary two-thirds, and President Daniels 
declared it passed, with gladness in his 
voice. 

This put another grain of sand between 
the two bodies. The House could not see 
why its admirable bill should have been 
thrown aside, and was inclined to put by 
S. B. 51 till further effort was made to 
convince the Senate of the superior merits 
of the H. B. 24. This was dangerous, in 
view of the fact that a large part of the 
work of the session was being telescoped 
into the last week. 

Mrs. Peters, vice-president of the State 
E. 8. A., who toiled bravely through the 
sixty days, having special privileges as a 
reporter, cared more for the kernel than 
for its husk. It was the ballot she wanted, 
and she followed up the matter with un- 
tiring zeal. There was not a shadow of a 
chance for H. B. 24 in the Senate. The 
only thing was to get 51 out of its pigeon- 
hole and on the House calendar, which 
was done, and it ran the gauntlet safely 
the third day from the end. There were 
long sighs of relief from many souls that 
night, but they said softly to one another, 
“Our work for it, our hard work, lies be- 
fore us. Voters must be educated before 
the election.” 

After the bill was enrolled and signed 
by President and Speaker, Senator Miller, 
one of its strong friends, bethought him 
to examine it with care, and was startled 
to find that the wrong bill had been en- 
rolled. It was a moment of peril. Taking 
it to Speaker Cline, he asked if that was 
the bill passed by the House? The 
Speaker saw that it was not, and promptly 
tore it up. (The President and Speaker 
rightfully expect the enrolling commit- 
tees to see to the correctness of enrolled 
bills, and seldom do more than look at 
the titles when they sign them.) How 
the mistake came has not transpired, but 
the right bill was unearthed, enrolled 
and signed. Mrs, Peters was sworn in as 
special messenger, and took it to Governor 
Rogers, who said, pleasantly, after he had 
affixed his name, ‘‘There, you have the 
law.’’ 

Some who voted to submit the amend- 
ment because it was asked for by their 
constituents, expressed grave doubts 
about its wisdom. Voting seemed to 
them an impossible work for woman. 
There was an instructive incident along 
this line in the Senate the closing night. 
A serio-comic wrangle was in progress 
over the reading of a long bill, whether it 
should be read entire or in part. At last 
the Mentor of the Senate demanded a 
ruling from the President as to whether 
they could skip from the second section 
to the ninety-ninth. Amid general uproar, 
Senator Taylor shouted, ‘‘Mr. President, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if we 
have?” ‘Yes, you have,” was the savage 
answer. Senator Taylor, with mighty 
emphasis, cried: ‘*Then we can.” 

Let those who doubt woman’s ability 
to perform successfully the duties of a 
voter, ask themselves the direct question: 
‘*Has she?’ The history of Wyoming for 
the last twenty-eight years, with a rapidly 
growing number of object-lessons else- 
where in that line, must compel the honest 
answer, “She Has.”’ ‘Then she CAN.”’ 
Joaquin Miller has said: 


The bravest battle that ever was fought, 
Shall [ tell you where or when? 

On the maps of the world you'll find it not, 
’Twas fought by the mothers of men. 


EmMA E, PAGE, 
Franchise Supt. W. C. T. U. West Wash. 





OHIO NOTES. 


At the April meeting of the Toledo W. 
S. A., the president, Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, 


congratulated the association upon the | 


recognition of women during the past 
month as trustees of the board of the 
Toledo Manual Training School, empha- 
sizing the fact that the association has 
always worked to secure the appointment 
of women on local], State and Government 
boards without presenting individual 
candidates. 





Mrs. M. J. Cravens was called to the 
chair, and the president gave a careful 
digest of the Pavey law, under which the 
New York schools have been conducted 
since last year. After discussion, only one 
feature of the law, that relating to wom- 
en school inspectors, was deemed advisa 
ble for Ohio. 

An effort will be made to inaugurate 
civic clubs in the different wards. Under 
their superintendence women can be ap- | 
pointed school inspectors, with no other 
powers than those of visitors. If all is 
found satisfactory in public school gov- 
ernment, they will so report; if not, efforts 
will be made quietly to correct abuses by 
appeal to the ward member of the board 
of education. If this is not sufficient, 
further efforts will be made to secure 
redress in other quarters, as the press, the 
board of education and the courts. 
Parents will be invited to report abuses 
to the club for investigation. 

The statute governing presidential suf- 
frage was reviewed, showing that it is 
absolutely under control of State legisla- 
tures. The great interest taken by women 
of all parties in the late presidential elec- 
tion was recalled, and the belief expressed 
that they would avail themselves gener- 
ally of presidential suffrage. It was de- 
cided to work for legislation permitting 
this in A. D. 1900. 

The quarterly report of the police 
matrons showed that 154 persuns had 
received their care since January. Dr. 
Buttman was appointed visitor next 
month. Mrs. Julia P. Cole presented the 
monthly report of work among women in 
political and professional lines. A general 
résumé of current events in the political 
world, of interest to women, closed the 
proceedings, in which Dr. D. C. Shaw, 
Mrs. 8. 8. Bissell, Mrs. Jennie, Mrs. J. P. 
Cole, Mrs. Cravens, Mrs. Luce, Dr. Wil- 
loughby, Dr. Buttman, Mrs. Tucker, Mrs. 
R. L. Segur and others participated. 

The executive committee for the current 
year consists of Miss A. C. Mott, Mrs. J. 
P. Cole, Mrs. M. J. Barker, Mrs. C. T. 
Morgan, Mrs. J. E. Bailey and Mrs, M. J. 
,Cravens. 
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A CHARACTERISTIC LETTER. 


We are indebted to Miss Julia King, of 
the faculty of the Emerson College of 
Oratory, for the following characteristic 
letter from John Brown, written only a 
few days before his execution. It was 
written to Rev. Luther Humphrey, a dis- 
tant cousin of Miss King’s grandfather, 
Hon. O. B. King, of Connecticut, who is a 
nephew of John Brown: 

CHARLESTOWN, JEFFERSON Co., VA.,, | 

19 Nov., 1859. § 
Rev. Luther Humphrey: 


My Dear Friend—Your kind letter of 
the 12th inst. is now before me. So far as 
my knowledge goes as to our mutual kin- 
dred, I suppose I am the first, since the 
landing of Peter Brown from the May- 
Jjlower, that has either been sentenced to 
imprisonment, or to the Gallows. But, 
my dear old friend, let not that fact alone 
grieve you. You cannot have forgotten 
how and where our Grandfather (Capt. 
John Brown) fell in 1776; & that he, too, 
might have perished on the scaffold had 
circumstances been but very little dif- 
ferent. The fact that a man dies under 
the hand of an executioner (or otherwise) 
has but little to do with his true charac- 
ter, as [ suppose. John Rogers perished 
at the stake, a great & good man as I sup- 
pose; but his being so does not prove that 
any other man who has died in the same 
way was good or otherwise. Whether I 
have any reason to ‘be of good cheer’’ or 
notin view of my end, I can assure you 
that I feel so; and that I am totally 
blinded if I do not really experience that 
strengthening & consolation you so faith- 
fully implore in my behalf. God of our 
Fathers reward your fidelity! I neither 
feel mortified, degraded, nor in the least 
ashamed of my imprisonment, my chain, 
or my near prospect of death by hanging. 
I feel assured that ‘‘not one hair shal} fall 
from my head without my heavenly Fa- 
ther.” lLIalso feel that I have long been 
endeavoring to hold exactly ‘such a fast 
as God has chosen.’’ See the passage in 
Isaiah which you have quoted. No part 
of my life has been more happily spent 
than that I have spent here, and I humbly 
trust that no part has been spent to better 
purpose. I would not say this boastingly; 
but “Thanks be unto God who giveth us 
the victory through infinite grace.”’ 

I should be sixty years old were I to 
live till May 9th, 1860. I have enjoyed 
much of life as it is; and have been re- 
markably prosperous, having early learned 
to regard the welfare and prosperity of 
others as my own. I have never since I 
can remember required a great amount of 
sleep, so that I conclude that I have al 
ready enjoyed full an average number of 
waking hours with those who reach their 
“Three Score years and Ten.’’ I have not 
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yet been driven to the use of glasses, but 
can still see to read and write quite com- 
fortably; but, more than that, I have gen- 
erally enjoyed remarkably good health. I 
might go on to recount unnumbered and 
unmerited blessings, among which would 
be some very severe afflictions, & those 
the most needed blessings of all. And 
now, when I think how easily I might be 
left to spoil all I have done or suffered in 
the cause of freedom, I hardly dare risk 
another voyage, even if I had the oppor- 
tunity. 

It is a long time since we met, but we 
shall now soon come together in our ‘‘Fa- 
ther’s house,’ I trust. “‘Let us hold fast 
that we already have’’—remembering that 
we shall reap in due time if we faint not. 
Thanks be ever unto God, who giveth us 
the victory through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
And now, my old, warm-hearted friend, 
Good-bye. Your affectionate Cousin, 

Joun Brown. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

West Newton.—The League held a 
meeting at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, 
on Thursday evening of last week. Mr. 
Edwin Kimball, president of the League, 
occupied the chair. Representative Pick- 
ard had been prevailed upon to come and 
give his reasons for voting against woman 
suffrage, and ex-Senator Gilman and Miss 
Blackwell presented arguments in its 
favor. It was avery lively meeting, and 
much interest was manifested. Music 
was contributed by pupils of the Semi- 
nary. After the meeting, a crowd of 
Lasell girls surrounded Representative 
Pickard in the hall, and remonstrated with 
him for not being willing to let them vote. 
Mr. Pickard, a plucky and genial old gen- 
tleman, intensely opposed to equal rights, 
was arguing valiantly with a large circle 
of them when the speakers on the suffrage 
side lost sight of him. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—Easter week will be 
notable for the first production of the 
dramatic episode, by Conductor Max 
Hirschfield, “‘Au Clair de la Lune.” The 
story deals with the love of Marius, a 
dragoon of the army of Napoleon, and 
Liane, an actress of Paris, who has so 
charmed Marius that he has quarrelled 
with and killed a rival. Marius, the fugi- 
tive from justice, is pursued by a company 
of dragoons under Captain Bertrand, who, 
in turn, becomes enamored of Liane, and 
the plot culminates in the betrayal of 
Marius and his death by order of Captain 
Bertrand. The prologue and first act pass 
outside a lighthouse on the coast near 
Marseilles, and the second act is within a 
hotel in a mountain town near by. In the 
musical setting Conductor Hirschfield has 
used an old French chansonette, ‘‘Au 
Clair de la Lune,”’ and the work is given 
this name, Other than its lyrics, which 
have been contributed by Mr. Fred Dixon, 
it is from the pen of Mr. Hirschfield, who 
is indebted, in its outlines, to a sketch by 
Richard Voss, a celebrated German writer. 
The réles are: Liane, an actress, Clara 
Lane and Carrie Roma; Olive, sister of 
Francois, Hattie Bell Ladd; Marius, a 
dragoon, Martin Pache; Captain Ber- 
trand, J. K. Murray; Francois, W. H. 
Clarke; Robert, Archie MacDonald; Cor- 
poral, John Read. The opera season ends 
Saturday, May 1, with ‘‘Carmen,” “Oli- 
vette,’ ‘*Trovatore,’”’ ‘‘Bohemian Girl,” 
‘*Faust,”’ and ‘‘Chimes of Normandy.”’ 

eS 


BowDOIN SQuARE next week will present 
the eminent Irish comedian, Joseph Mur- 
phy. Mr. Murphy has achieved a national 
reputation as a legitimate actor of superior 
qualities, and much of that reputation has 
been gained by his work in the play 
“Shaun Rhue.”’ The work alluded to 
consists of lifelike, original and pictur- 
esque representations, first, of a muscular, 
clear-headed, witty and brave young Irish 
lad, Larry Donovan; second, of a burly, 
open-hearted, fun-loving, and whisky- 
using North-of-Ireland man of middle age, 





known as Red John (Shaun Rhue). The 
tro are strong sketches of character, and 
stand as patterns for straight-out Irish 
character acting. The pretty Irish play 
about these two characters is full of 
music, pure sentiment, jollity, fun and 
exciting situations. Mr. Murphy does not 
play in any other New England city this 
season. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.- Monday, April 19. Holi- 
day, no meeting. 





Rooms To Let. Furnished rooms in a pleasant, 
sunny house, conveniently located. Address Mrs. 
M. E. G., 15 Blaine Ave., Allston, Mass. 





HOUSEKEEPER. — A Maine woman of 48, thor- 
oughly skilled in all branches of housekeeping, and 
who has been matron at the House of Correction in 
Cambridge and at the jail in Lowell, wishes a posi- 
tion as housekeeper. References, Judge White of 
Newton Lower Falls, Mass., Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, 381 Dorchester St., So. Boston, and the 
Copertanens officers of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
i dress Mrs. A. M. C., 141 Cross St., Somerville. 

ass. 





Flomemade Bonbons. 


60 cts.a pound. 15 varieties. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 
Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 


Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams, 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints od ” ” ” 
Cream chocolates. 

Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels. 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Announces the Opening at the present 
time of 


Easter Gloves == 


And invites you to examine the™ 
They are in very attractive styles 
and colors, and make very beau 
Easter Gifts. 


_— 


ee 
C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Str 
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